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We  take  great  pleasure  in  promising  those  who  favor  us  with 
their  kind  patronage  for 

VOIvUJME     FIFTEJEJX 

The  following  special  features.  The  writers  of  these  articles  are  so 
well  known  as  to  assure  us  of  the  excellence  of  their  productions. 

PRESIDENT  MOSES   THATCHER  has  kindly   consented   to 
furnish,  providing  his  health  will  permit,  a  series  of  papers  on 

THE     EI^EIMENTS     OF     SUCCESS, 

In  which  he  will  give  suggestions  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  all  progressive  Saints  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  If  conditions  are 
favorable  he  has  also  kindly  consented  to  prepare  some  articles  on  his 

FIRST     MISSIONARY     EXPERIENCE, 

When,  as  a  mere  boy,  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
gained  in  his  labors  the  favor  of  the  Lord  and  the  full  approval  of  his 
co-laborers.     Also  something  concerning  his 

OBSERVATIONS     IN    MEXICO, 

In  which  country  he  later  performed  so  successful  a  mission. 

One  of  Zion's  ablest  teachers  and  writers,  ELDER  N.  L.  NELSON, 
of  the  B.  Y.  Academy,  will  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of 

PREACHING  and  PREACHING, 

In  which  this  very  important  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  manner 
to  impart  valuable  instruction  to  all  public  speakers. 


PROF.  WILLARD  DONE  (Laertes),  of  the  Salt  Lake  L.  D.  S- 
College,  has  kindly  consented  to  write  a  historical  romance,  entitled, 

JL,A     GIROXDEJJ 
A.  {Story'  of  **».©   Prench   Revolution, 

Which  will  afford  interest  and  instruction  to  all  our  readers. 

PROF.  W.  J.  KERR,  of  the  Utah  University,  has  made  a  special 
trip  to  Cornell  College  to  gather  data  for  a  series  of  articles  on 

MATHEJMATlCAIv     SCIEJXCEJ, 

IN    FIVE   OR    SIX    PAPERS. 

I.  and  II.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Science,  (a)  Origin  and 
nature  of  mathematical  science,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

(6.)  Fundamental  divisions  of  the  science,  with  something  of 
the  origin,  nature,  development,  logical  relation,  and  comparative 
value  of  the  various  branches. 

III.  Logic  of  Mathematics.  "In  this  later  day  we  pride  our- 
selves on  our  laboratories,  in  which  the  pupil  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  facts  and  forces  of  nature — every  mathematical  recitation-room 
under  an  able  teacher,  is  a  laboratory  in  logic,  and  for  sound  logic 
there  is  always  an  unlimited  demand." — Professor  Jones. 

Value  of  mathematics  as  a  means  of  intellectual  training  and 
culture. 

IV.  Utility  of  Mathematics  in  the  Investigation  of  Nature. 
— (1)  Geography;    (2)  Physics;    (3)  Astronomy;    (4)  Chemistry. 

V.  Utility  of  Mathematics  in  the  Development  of  the 
Arts. — (1)  Surveying;  (2)  Architecture;  (3)  Fortification;  (4)  Navi- 
gation ;  (5)  Railroad  and  Mining  Engineering ;  (6)  Aqueducts ;  (7) 
Mechanical  Engineering:  Machines,  Instruments,  Inventions. 

Articles  I,  II,  IV,  and  V  will  be  illustrated. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    A]IVI>     X/EOH&RARY 

:mi:  »  o  E>rviv  ajvies  s  , 

By  HON.  FRANK  J.  CANNON,  consisting  of  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  pen  of  this  brilliant  young  journalist,  which  will  be  a  source 
of  great  information  to  our  readers. 

sci^jvcej   ajvi>   iwioicikiojvisivi:, 

Will  be  the  title  to  a  series  of  papers  by  PROF.  GEORGE  F. 
PHILLIPS,  the  able  instructor  in  our  Church  School  System,  in 
which  he  will  show  the  harmony  of  Science  with  the  religion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Arx  Art  {Strident*®  lOxjjerieitxo©   a«.ci    Obser= 
vations   irx  Pari®, 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  our  own  artist,  JOHN 
HAFEN,  who  will  narrate  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  French 
metropolis  much  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  youth. 

DR.  M.  H.  HARDY,  whose  efficient  and  almost  constant  labors 
in  the  Associations  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  necessities  and  make 
wise  suggestions,  will  contribute  a  number  of  Valuable  Papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  M.  LA.  work. 


JM.     I.     A.     PRACTICAL    WORK, 

Will  be  the  title  to  articles  by  PROF.  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL,  than 
whom  no  person  among  us  is  more  able  to  prepare  valuable  matter. 

All  Matters  of  interest  pertaining  either  to  the  local  or  general 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  will  find  place  in  our  columns, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  department  one  of  general  profit,  we  solicit 
information  on  all  matters  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  young 
people. 

RAJJklBIvI^OSi     AROUND     THE)     WORLD, 

By  G.  H.  SNELL,  will  be  continued  for  the  interest  and  instruction 
of  our  readers. 

SISTER  M.  M.  JOHNSON,  who  has  written  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Ruby  Lamont,  will  provide  some  valuable 

HISTORICAL    :E»A:F»;E>R», 

Each  of  which  will  be  complete  in  itself,  but  the  whole  of  them  cover- 
ing a  vast  field. 

THE)    MUiSICAL    DEJPARTMEJXT 

Will  be  given  special  attention.  Original  and  selected  pieces,  specially 
adapted  for  the  Associations,  will  be  issued  monthly.  This  depart- 
ment will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  ELDER  GEORGE  D. 
PYPER. 

OUR     E^ORAVIIVGS 

Will  be  selected  and  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  all  subjects 
treated  in  our  columns  which  need  illustrating  will  be  provided  with 
the  best  of  their  class  that  can  be  obtained. 

We  may  also  count  among  our  writers  for  the  coming  volume, 
who  will  write  upon  such  topics  as  the  times  may  suggest  : 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  and  some  of  the  Apostles. 

PROFS.  BENJ.  CLUFF,  Jr.,  J.  H.  PAUL,  J.  W.  WHITELEY 
and  other  leading  educators. 

SUSA  YOUNG  GATES,  JOSEPHINE  SPENCER  and  other 
able  writers  from  among  our  sisters. 

Also  many  articles  will  appear  from  our  gifted  authors  upon 
almost  every  interesting  subject,  while  space  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  who  are  but  amateurs  in  literary  work,  but  whose 
talents  will  yet  shine  in  the  midst  of  Zion. 

All  our  articles,  though  possessing  a  high  order  of  merit,  will  be 
written  in  such  a  popular  style  that  they  can  be  understood  by  all 
classes  of  people. 

U/e  solicit  your  l^d  patroi^e  for  l/0OIfl)E  FIFTEEN  of 
5flE  <$0|V5^1BUT0R>  and  assure  you  that  every  effort  will  be  made 

to  give  our  kind  patrons  full  satisfaction. 

Price,  $2.00  per  year,  postpaid.         Address: 

She  Bmimbufoi  &®., 

P.  O.  Box  £20.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

P.  S. — Kindly  remit  by  P.  0.  order,  postal  note,  bank  draft, 
registered  letter  or  Express  money  order. 


PHIZES  FOR  GOflTRlBUTIOJiS. 

As  an  incentive  and  in  order  to  encourage  literary  talent  among 
our  people,  we  have  decided  to  offer  the  following 

^ICHSH     PRIZES-^ 

For  articles  which  are  to  appear  in 

\fo\u(i\e  pifteei?  of  <«<5l?e  Qoptributor." 

For  the  Best  CHRISTMAS  STORY.  First  Prize,  $25.00;  Second 
Prize,  $10.00. 

For  the  Best  NEW  YEAR'S  STORY.  First  Prize,  $25.00; 
Second  Prize;  $10.00. 

For  the  Best  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  STORY.  First 
Prize,  $25.00;  Second  prize,  $10.00. 

For  the  best  FOURTH  OF  JULY  STORY.  First  Prize,  $25.00; 
Second  Prize,  $10. CO. 

For  the  Best  PIONEER  DAY  STORY.  First  Prize,  $25.00; 
Second  Prize,  $10.00. 


RULES     OF     COMPETITION, 

1.  All  Stories  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

2.  No  Story  to  be  less  than  4,000  words  in  length,  and  as  much  longer  as  desired. 

3.  AH  pieces  offered  in  competition  to  become  the  property  of  THE  CONTRIB- 
UTOR COMPANY,  whether  or  not  they  are  awarded  prizes. 

4.  Writing  to  be  done  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

5.  All  articles  are  to  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author,  with  the  nom  de 
plume  written  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 

6.  The  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Stories  are  to  be  in  the  possession  of  THE 
CONTRIBUTOR  COMPANY  on  or  before  November  15th.  1893;  the  Washington's 
Birthday  Stories  not  later  than  January  15th,  1894;  and  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-fourth 
of  July  Stories  not  later  than  June  1st,  1894. 

Three  non-partisan  judges,  who  are  not  competitors,  will  be  selected  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  articles,  and  as  soon  as  their  decision  is  reached,  checks  will  be 
issued  to  the  successful  authors. 

All  of  our  writers  should  compete  for  these  prizes,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  money  they  may  gain,  but  also  for  the  practice  in 
literary  work  which  will  be  thus  afforded. 

Address  all  competitive  contributions  to 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  520.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Bound  Voices  Pouhteek  of  The  Contributor 

Containing  the  valuable  Temple  Souvenir  Number  and  much  other 
choice  matter  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers  on 

OCTOBER    1st,    1893. 

As  the  edition  of  this  choice  volume  is  limited,  orders  fo;    the  same 
should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 

Price,  in  full  cloth,  $2.50;   full  leather,  $3.00  postpaid 


The  Home  Ltife  Insurance  Company 

Of  Neou  Yot»k. 

Owing  to  prudent  and  conservative  management  is,  today,  the  strongest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  It  has  a  LARGER  PERCENTAGE  OF  AS- 
SETS OVER  LIABILITIES,  making  the  strongest  dividend  paying  company  in 
existence. 

Its  Policies  are  issued  at  the  Lowest  Rates.  They  are  Incontestable,  Non- 
forfeitable, Unrestricted  as  to  residence  or  travel,  and  have  a  Guaranteed  Cash 
Surrender. 

Why  put  your  money  in  a  savings  bank,  when  our  policies  not  only  insure  your 
life  but  return  all  the  premiums  paid  with  interest. 

CLOSE  &   CANNON,  General  Agents,  Utah  and  Idaho, 

238-9    Constitution    Untitling,    Salt    Lake   City,    Utah. 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated   to 

a  creamery  consistence   and 

Thoroughly     Sterilized 

IVlay  be  diluted  with,  eitber  Water 
Or  fresh  Nlillc  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence. 

Is   equal   to   tbe  best   Dairy  Cream. 

but  more  convenient  and  economical. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,v\rrite 
direct  to       JiAng^  «Ss  Fabian,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


YOU 


SHOULD     READ    TALMAQE'S 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


Price,    50  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Send  in  your  Orders 

FOR 

Boxamd  Vol/ct*xae  l-i9 

OF   THE 

^CONTRIBUTOR.* 

Full  Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  $2.50. 


per  week, 
to  Age  ills, 
Ladlen  or 

Bellini; 
Only 


$25  to  $50 

Gentlemen,    uMiie 
"Old  Reliable  Plater. 

practical  way  to  replate  rusty 
worn  knives,  forks,  spoons,  cite; 
quickly  done  by  dipping  iu  melud 
metal.  No  experience,  polishing 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  oue 
operation;  lasts  5  to  10  years;  fine 
finish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Every  family  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sells  readily.  Profits  large. 
W.  P.  Harrison  &  Co.,  ColambusO. 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR.  Send  ten  ctnts  (silver)  or  twelve 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  Handy  Pocket  Guide 
to  the  great  exposition;  gives  information  of 
value  to  every  visitor.  Street  Guide,  Hotel 
Prices, Cab  Fares, Restaurant  Rates,  etc.  Des- 
cribes the  hidden  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and 
hints  how  to  keep  out  of  them.  This  indispen- 
sable companion  to  every  visitor  to  the  windy 
city  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  silver,  or  twelve  cents  in  stamps. 
Address,  H.  STAFFORD,  Publisher, 
P.O.Box  2264,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


tbD  10  tblD    home,  sell'ing 

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

and  plating  jewelry, watches 
tableware,  &c.  Plates  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  as 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
with  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.  No  capital. 
Every  house  has  goods  need- 
ing plating.  Wholesale  to 
^  aeents  $5.  Write  for  circu- 
lars. H.  E.  DELNO  ,& 
-<Ho-,  ColunibuM,  O. 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE    MARKS, 

DESIGN  PATENTS,, 

COPYRIGHTS,     etc.l 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Mtntitk  Jtmmatt 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year j  $1.50 six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO. 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Makes  tli« 
f»eo  and  hands 
as  soft  as  velvet; 
whiten*  the 
skin.  Has  no 
equal  for  the 


Excels  any  25c. 
Soap. 

Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 

Over  2,000,000 
cakes  sold 
first  year. 

Ask  your  deal- 
er for  it. 


Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Co., 

94   ADAMS    ST.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Saved  Her  Life. 


Mrs.  C.  J.  Wooldridge,  of  Wortliain, 
Texas,  saved  the  life  of  her  child  hy  the' 
use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"  One  of  my  children  had  Croup.  The 
case  was  attended  by  our  physician,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  well  under  control.  One 
night  I  was  startled  by  the  child's  hard 
breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it  stran- 
gling. It  had  nearly  ceased  to  breathe. 
Realizing  that  the  child's  alarming  condition 
had  become  possible  in  spite  of  the  medicines 
given,  I  reasoned  that  such  remedies  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Having  part  of  a  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave 
the  child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 
anxiously  waited  results.  From  the  moment 
the  Pectoral  was  given,  the  child's  breathing 
grew  easier,  and,  in  a  short  time,  she  was 
sleeping  quietly  and  breathing  naturally. 
The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pec- 
toral saved  her  life." 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

P  rom  pt  to  act,  su  re  to  cure 

READ    ROBERTS' 


Price 


75    Cents,  postpaid. 


FAT  o  PEOPLE. 

To  redu  eyour  weight  M/REI.Y  use  Wil- 
lard's  Obesity  Pills  aad  loose  15  pounds  a 
intuitu  .  No  injury  to  the  health.  No  interfer- 
ence with  business  or  pleasure.  NO  MAKV- 
INu.  They  build  up  and  improve  the  general 
health,  beautify  the  complexion  aad  leave  \  o 
winMuLK',  Lucy  Andersoa,  84  Aubern 
St,,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes:  "Three  bottles 
of  vour  Obesity  Pills  reduead  my  weight  from 
225  pounds  to  190  and  1  never  felt  better  la  all 
my  life.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  resalt, 
and  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  Our  patrons 
inc.  ude  Physicians,  bankers,  Lawyers  and 
leaders  of  Society.  Onr  goods  are  not  sold  in 
drug  stores ;  all  orders  are  supplied  direct  from 
our  offlee.  Price  pt  packare  $2  or  three  pack- 
ages for  $6  by  mail  prepaid.  Particulars  (sealed) 
tcts.  A  1.1,  COKKK<ie09l»ENCE  CO!t< 
1  •  »»EN  HAL. 

WILLARD  REMEDY  CO.,  BOSTON. 
MASS.  ' 
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RAMBLINGS    AROUND    THE    WORLD. 


English  Barracks  in  Ceylon. 


Tired  out  and  disenchanted  with  the 
whole  Chinese  Empire  and  its  almond- 
eyed  race,  I  left  their  treacherous  shores 
and  came  by  many  a  pleasant  league 
to  Ceylon,  whose  spice-laden  breezes 
and  tiger-haunted  jungles  I  had  been 
longing  for.  Leaving  Hong  Kong  our 
course  lay  along  the  shores  of  Cochin 
China,  trending  south-west  and  passing 
the  Phillipine  Islands  and  Borneo  on  the 
left.  The  first  port  of  call  was  Singapore 
in  latitude  i°  i7/  north,  1030  5o/  east  or  in 
plainer  language  seventy-seven  miles 
from  the  equator,  where  twice  a  year  no 


shadow  is  cast  by  tree  or  rock.  Scarce- 
ly a  vessel  going  to  or  from  China  but 
calls  at  that  general  ocean  rendezvous. 
Numberless  native  boats,  Chinese  junks, 
or  Malay  proas  bring  the  produce  of  the 
Malacca  Straits  and  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  and  swarming  crowds  of  immi- 
grating laborers  to  retrieve  the  vast 
wilderness  of  jungle  that  everywhere  in 
those  islands  cumber  the  earth  and  poison 
the  air  with  the  decay  of  their  rank  vege- 
tation. Among  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand,  two-thirds 
are  of  the  yellow  race  of  China,  and  very 
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R  A  MB  LINGS  AROUND    THE   WORLD. 


wealthy  some  of  these  latter  are,  spinning 
along  the  palm  shaded  drives  in  modern 
French  barouches  attended  by  liveried 
servants. 

Singapore  contains  a  few  Christian 
churches,  some  government  buildings, 
the  bungalows  of  the  European  residents 
and  half  a  dozen  hotels.  The  above 
comprise  the  principal  structures;  the  re- 
maining ones  consist  of  long  rows  of 
houses,  each  with  a  couple  of  windows 
and  an  upper  story  which,  resting  on  pil- 
lars, project  into  the  street  and  form  an 
arcade.  The  ground  floors  consist 
exclusively  of  stores  and  workshops. 
The  populace  have  borrowed  the  Jinriki- 
shaw  from  Japan  and  the  average  well-to- 
do  resident  in  traveling,  in  the  absence  of 
other  vehicles,  uses  that,  but  in  drawing 
it  the  Chinese,  Portuguese  or  Malay  cool- 
ies are  by  no  means  the  equal  of  the  alert, 
wiry  little  Jap.  White  men  rarely  appear 
in  the  streets,  they  keep  to  their  office, 
bungalow  or  club,  generally  the  former 
and  latter;  the  modern  tramp  or  indigent 
European  is  unknown;  should  they,  by 
any  mischance  drift  out  there,  they  are 
promptly  returned  to  their  own  country 
at  their  country's  expense,  it  being  public 
policy,  the  English  rulers  claim,  to  keep 
up  the  white  man's  prestige  in  an  island 
where  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  latter, 
face  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of 
the  darker  race.  I  saw  but  twenty  or 
thirty  white  women  during  my  stay,  and 
they  appeared  remarkable  for  their  lan- 
guid movement  and  the  pallor  of  their 
features.  Insufficiency  of  blood,  that 
curse  of  tropical  lands,  was  apparent  in 
their  faces.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
and  harsh,  discordant  cries  greet  the  trav- 
eler from  every  tree  and  hedge,  but  no 
song-birds  are  heard. 

Malay  pirates  still  infest  the  watery 
waste,  and  while  ocean  steamers  are  not 
approached,  woe  to  any  small  sailing  craft 
which  attempts  to  cross  their  murderous 
path.  The  island  is  also  badly  overrun 
with  tigers,  the  number  of  deaths  annually 
from  that  cause  being  very  large,  last  year 
it  was  placed  at  three  hundred,  the  casu- 
alties occurring  in  newly  platted  districts 
where  the  jungle  had  been  cleared  off  and 
the    natives  were  busy  putting    in   rice 


and  sugar.  In  an  island  but  twenty-seven  • 
miles  long  by  fourteen  wide,  it  would 
seem  the  inhabitants  could  rid  themselves 
of  that  terror,  yet  there  still  remains 
much  virgin  forest  and  the  marauding 
beasts  swim  across  the  channel  from  the 
mainland.  I  quote  now  from  a  page  in 
my  diary: 

"January  7th.  We  left  Singapore  last 
night.  It  is  high  noon  in  the  tropics,  and 
most  of  the  ladies  have  gone  below.  An 
occasional  passenger  is  seen  on  deck 
lounging  in  the  reclining  bamboo  chairs 
or  poring  drowsily,over  a  half  closed  nov- 
el in  the  shadow  of  the  great  lateen  sail. 
The  machinery  works  noiselessly  in 
waters  placid  as  a  lake  and  the  fierce  sun  is 
flaming  down  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Our 
ship  is  hugging  the  land  fairly  close  as  the 
deepest  water  appears  to  be  in  shore. 
I've  been  sitting  under  the  awnings  all 
day  watching  the  jungle,  which  is  con- 
stantly in  view  between  Singapore  and 
Penang  on  this  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
jungle  comes  to  the  water's  edge  and  its 
oppressive  silence,  a  vast  deadly  stillness, 
is  only  broken  now  and  again  by  the 
shrill  scream  of  some  wild  animal  or  the 
dull,  distant  boom  of  a  falling  tree  as  it 
crashes  down  in  the  forest.  Finally  I 
cross  to  the  port  side  where  a  dark,  indis- 
tinct profile  outlines  the  coast  of  the 
great  island  of  Sumatra;  but  little  is 
known  of  the  island  among  the  officers 
or  crew,  and  the  former  think  the  interi- 
or, if  not  the  coast,  harbors  cannibals. 

About  five  o'clock  a  few  clouds  gather, 
a  light  breeze  springs  up,  some  canvass 
is  spread,  passengers  and  crew  put  on 
new  signs  of  life  and  I  go  below  to  look 
over  some  correspondence.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  piano  is  heard  on  the  main 
deck,  and  the  strains  of  a  waltz,  rising 
and  falling  on  the  air,  come  floating 
through  the  ship,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  romping  feet;  glancing  through  an 
open  port  hole  which  lights  and  venti- 
lates the  stateroom,  I  am  startled  at 
seeing  a  corpse  floating  by  on  the  waves; 
it  is  lying  on  the  back  with  arms  extend- 
ed, the  lower  limbs  slightly  spread  and 
the  feet  towards  the  looker-on,  remind- 
ing him,  in  ill-time,  of  bathers  at  the 
lake,  except  that  the  head,  thrown  back, 
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is    under  water    and    cannot    be    seen;  and  two  things  more  occur  to  the  writer 

oddly  enough,  too,  it  seems  to  rise  and  before  the  ghastly  object  passes  out  of 

fall  on  the  waves  in  the  measured  time  view—  one,  that  it  has  been  in  the  water 

of  the  waltz.      I  recall  vaguely  what  a  three  days  or  would  not  be  afloat;    an- 


A  Tamiel  Woman  of  Singapobe  (Malay  Peninsula). 

mariner  had  told  me,  that  such  sights  other,  that  no  man-eating  sharks,  or 
were  common  in  those  floating  cemeter-  other  foul  sea-hogs  are  haunting  these 
ies,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  seas,     waters. 
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The  next  day,  after  rounding  Achin, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Sumatra  and 
the  region  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  we 
sail  due  west  nine  hundred  miles,  and 
finally  reach  Ceylon.  Our  ship,  a  small 
one,  shriveled  with  age  perhaps,  is  worn 
and  shabby,  having  been  retired  from 
service  half  a  dozen  times,  and  as  often 
pressed  back  on  some  real  or  supposed 
emergency,  tired  out  with  her  long 
voyage,  drops  into  the  calm,  deep  blue 
water  of  a  quiet  bay,  near  a  shelly  beach, 
where  the  sea  is  at  peace  alike  with  ship 
and  mariner,  and  where  the  cool,  trans- 
parent depths,  show  nothing  more  peril- 
ous than  pebbles  of  jasper,  agate  and 
jade-stone.  Some  native  boats,  manned 
by  swarthy  Cinghalese,  take  us  off  amidst 
much  chattering  and  good-natured  con- 
fusion. An  hour  later  I  am  domiciled  in  the 
Grand  Oriental  Hotel,  "the  best  appoint- 
ed hostelry  in  the  Orient,"  according  to 
their  advertisement;  the  bed-rooms  are 
damp  with  a  humid  heat  and  large  lizards 
play  wantonly  over  the  walls,  or  unfright- 
ened,  glide  about  the  corridors.  The 
ceilings  of  the  really  fine  dining  parlors 
are  sixty  feet  high  like  the  broad  and 
handsome  colonnade  facing  the  sea;  the 
halls  are  marble,  but  the  dusky  attendants 
go  bare-legged  and  bare-footed.  Like 
servants  in  China  they  are  all  male  and 
also  as  in  China,  they  are  called  "boy" 
irrespective  of  age.  "Ah,  beg  pawdon, 
'ave  ye  seen  me  boy?  Blarst  'is  'ide,  'ees 
forgotten  me  luggage,  yer  know."  They 
are  broad-shouldered  and  narrow-thighed 
with  no  more  calves  than  a  camel,  and  at 
night  lie  asleep  in  the  hallways  swathed 
in  their  white  sheets  or  rather  shrouds, 
which  their  raiment  more  resembles. 

For  the  first  time  in  rounding  the  earth, 
I  hear  the  word  "master."  "Will  master 
buy  Ceylon  pearls  today?  Or  look  at 
some  uncut  gems?  Would  master  be 
pleased  to  see  the  snake-charmers  and 
jugglers?  They  wait  in  the  garden  below." 
In  short,  like  the  ancient  Syrians,  they 
cry  "master!  master!"  but  do  not  your 
will.  A  large  garden  with  winding 
walks  and  luxuriant  in  tropical  foliage  is 
attached  to  the  hotel,  but  woe  betide 
you  if  you  leave  the  latter  without  your 
umbrella.     The  average  number  of  rainy 


days  in  the  year  is  about  three  hundred, 
and  the  precipitation  during  the  past 
twelve  months  was  nine  feet;  fortunately 
it  mostly  finds  its  way  back  to  the  sea, 
or  the  populace  would  all  be  drowned. 
Cinghalese  men  wear  their  hair  very  long 
and  keep  it  in  place  with  circular  tortoise- 
shell  combs;  the  women  don't  wear 
much  of  anything.  The  former  are  very 
expert  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
tortoise-shell  and  utilize  every  scrap  of 
the  precious  material,  as,  by  a  system  of 
pressure  between  hot  irons  they  are  en- 
abled to  fuse  or  weld  it  together,  thus 
avoiding  any  waste.  They  also  carry  on 
an  important  business  in  sea-shells. 
About  seventy-five  thousand  bushels  of 
pearl  oysters  are  taken  up  annually  by 
divers,  and  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
shells  contain  pearls.  They  possess 
nearly  all  the  gems  of  lesser  value  than 
diamonds,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
moonstone  are  found  in  one  of  the 
higher  districts  called  the  Moon  plains. 
Jasper,  agate  and  jade-stone  are  also 
mined,  but  the  principal  exports  of  the 
island  are  tea,  spices,  cocoanuts,  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  cinchona  and  some  coffee,  al- 
though the  latter  bushes  are  fast  dying 
out,  through  the  ravages  of  an  insect, 
and  the  once  magnificent  coffee  planta- 
tions are  being  replaced  by  tea  culture. 

I  visited  Kandy,  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Kings  of  Kandy,  and 
located  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys 
imaginable;  little  wonder  they  fought  so 
hard  to  retain  it!  My  guide,  a  young 
native  boy,  who  spoke  but  little  English, 
pointed  out  a  battlefield  where  the  last 
desperate  stand  was  made,  and  from 
what  I  could  transfuse  the  sense  of,  there 
was  no  quarter  given  or  asked,  and  no 
tide  of  fainting  and  recall,  but  each  man 
died  where  he  stood. 

An  ancient  temple  in  the  valley  is 
famous  as  containing  a  tooth  of  Buddha; 
it  is  kept  in  a  golden  lotus,  which  in  turn 
is  kept  in  seven  massive  gold  caskets, 
each  smaller  than  the  other,  the  outside 
one  being  encrusted  with  jewels  and 
adorned  with  gold  chains,  the  gifts  of 
long-forgotten  kings.  All  the  heavens 
and  hells  of  Buddhism  are  pictured  on 
the     walls,    and    sapphires    and    rubies 
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sparkle  everywhere  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  sanctuary;  but  tube  roses  and 
other  flowery  offerings  of  languid  odor 
made  the  drowsy  air  overpowering,  so, 


tional   two  cents  to  show  me  the  tooth 
itself,  or  the  tooth  of  Buddha  himself. 

Next  in  interest  at  Kandy,  aside  from  the 
entrancing  scenery,  come  the  gardens  of 


A   ClNGHALEES    OR   KANDIAN      LaDT      (CEYLOn). 

giving  the  oily  priest  in  attendance  a  Peredenia,saidtobe  the  finest  in  the  world, 
rupee,  I  departed,  notwithstanding  the  There  is  scarcely  a  tree,  •  shrub,  plant 
sanctified  old  fraud  offered,  for  an  addi-     or  flower  which  does  not  find  a  congenial 
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soil  and  gentle  rain  at  Peredenia.  In 
#  such  European  or  American  botanical 
gardens  as  the  writer  has  seen,  the  aid  of 
hot  houses,  steam  pipes,  horse  blankets 
etc.,  were  called  into  requisition  to  secure, 
at  best,  a  languid  growth  of  immigrated 
and  consumptive  looking  tropical  plants. 
At  Peredenia  an  effort  to  retard  not 
advance  the  growth,  becomes  desirable. 
The  conditions  are  so  favorable  to  a  rapid, 
rugged  maturity  that  the  different  stages 
in  the  life  of  a  rare  or  strange  plant  could 
scarcely  be  seen  by  passing  strangers 
were  heat  and  moisture  less  evenly  dis- 
tributed. I  recall  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens.  The  Tallipot 
palm  which  attains  maturity  at  fifty  years, 
flowers  and  fruits  once  and  then  dies; 
they  appear  there  at  all  stages.  The 
Durian  tree  which  bears  fruit  of  fine  fla- 
vor, but  a  foul  odor.  The  deadly  Upas 
trees,  stories  of  which  had  terrified  my 
school-boy  days,  was  mingling  its  grace- 
ful branches  among  those  of  other  exotics, 
and  all  alike  seemed  to  thrive  by  associa- 
tion. As  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  much 
maligned  tree,  the  keeper  of  the  gardens 
told  me  the  poison  was  in  the  sap  and 
that  the  early  Japanese  through  whom  it 
was  first  known,  poisoned  their  arrows 
with  it.  There  was  the  Betel  nut  tree 
and  then  came  the  "Galis"  with  large 
flowers  which  change  from  creamy-white 
through  lemon-yellow  to  orange  during 
a  single  day.  The  giant  bamboo  of  Bur- 
mah  was  seen;  its  stalks  attain  a  height 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  and  a  diam- 
eter of  nine  inches;  they  appear  during 
the  rains  of  June  and  July,  and  grow  at  a 
rate  of  fully  a  foot  in  twenty-four  hours, 
thus  soon  reaching  their  full  height. 
Near  by  in  another  group,  towering  aloft 
was  the  "Coco-of-the-sea."  This  extra- 
ordinary palm,  the  fruit  of  which,  found 
floating  on  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  washed  upon  the  shores  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Maldives,  was  known  for  centur- 
ies before  the  tree  itself,  grows  in  one  or 
two  small  islands  only  of  the  Seychelles 
group,  where  it  is  now  protected.  The 
one  at  Peredenia  is  nearly  forty  years  old, 
the  growth  is  extremely  slow,  a  single 
leaf  being  annually  sent  up,  and  no  stem 
is  yet  visible;  as  this  palm  frequently  at- 


tains a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  it 
must  live  to  a  vast  age.  The  nut  takes 
ten  years  to  ripen,  and  the  seed  (which  is 
the  largest  known)  a  year  or  longer  to 
germinate.  On  the  same  avenue  stood  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Candle  tree,  the  pen- 
dulous fruit  of  which  resembled  precise- 
ly the  old  fashioned  tallow  candles. 
India  Rubber  trees,  Banyan,  Calabash, 
Camphor,  Sandal-Wood, Cannon-ball  and 
Rain  trees,  Clove,  Nut-meg,  Allspice, 
Cinnamon,  Vanilla,  Cochineal,  Indigo, 
and  a  hundred  other  curious  shrubs 
abound,  the  very  names  passing  out  of 
my  memory.  Until  recently,  flying 
foxes  and  wild  monkeys  annoyed  the 
keeper  greatly,  but  he  has  rid  himself  of 
pests  which  destroyed  ten  times  more 
fruit  than  they  consumed.  The  keeper 
killed  a  large  cobra  a  month  before  the 
writer's  visit,  but  not  until  it  had  struck 
one  of  the  garden  coolies  on  the  hand  as 
he  reached  in  the  tall  grass  to  pull  a  flow- 
er. Eight  minutes  ripened  the  fruit  of 
that  fell  flower  and  the  man  was  dead. 

A  beautiful  river  winds  through  about 
one-third  of  the  gardens  and  near  their 
southern  limit  passes  under  a  large  rail- 
way bridge  built  entirely  of  satin-wood, 
that  being  the  nearest  timber  available; 
the  houses  of  all  Anglo-Singhalese  in  the 
district, and  in  fact  in  the  island,  have  their 
doors  and  windows  open  and  screened 
by  rattan  blinds  or  hanging  mats,  thus 
shrouding  every  interior  object  in  gloom 
and  shadow;  it's  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween the  light  which  hurts  and  the 
shade  which  soothes. 

The  young  guide  I  employed  at  Co- 
lombo told  me  one  day  that  his  parents 
had  never  left  the  jungle  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  that  their  retreat  was  re- 
markable for  its  wild,  natural  beauty 
and  that  he  had  not  seen  them  for  five 
years.  As  his  age  was  scarcely  over 
seventeen,  his  voluntary  absence  must 
have  set  in  about  half  past  twelve.  Tak- 
ing the  hint  and  the  boy  I  started  next 
day  for  the  interior,  and  traveling  by 
bullock  cart  over  a  fairly  good  road, 
finally  reached  a  spot  among  a  grove  of 
cocoanut  trees  where  a  well  defined 
eight  mile  path  led  us  to  a  thatched  hut 
of   dried  mud  and  bamboo  in  the   very 
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heart  of  the  jungle.  The  reception  that 
boy  met  with  made  "the  master"  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  the  young  cub 
had  fallen  among  cannibals.  His  father 
wore  a  narrow  cotton  cloth  around  his 
loins  and  his  mother,  too,  was  covered, 
except  below  the  knees  and  above  the 
belt.  They  were  the  usual  color  of  burnt 
umber,  but  the  tears  which  filled  their 
yearning  eyes  on  the  return  of  their 
wayward  son  were  as  large  and  limpid 
as  a  woman's  of  our  race.  In  due 
time,  when  the  deepening  twilight  in 
the  jungle  warned  me  to  return,  I  took 
the  boy  and  pushed  through  to  the  main 
road  only  to  find  that  the  bullock  driver 
had  whiled  away  the  intervening  hours 
by  filling  up  on  fiery  aarack  (a  colorless 
spirits  distilled  from  the  cocoanut  tree). 
I  drove  the  cattle  myself  that  afternoon 
and  having  no  heart,  or  too  much  per- 
haps to  hurry  them  by  the  cruel  means 
pursued  in  that  country,  we  made  so 
little  progress  that  I  slept  in  a  hut  in  the 
jungle  and  reached  Colombo  early  next 
day. 

The  next  trip  was  "up  country"  to  see 
one  of  the  elephant  drives,  which  occur 
about  twice  annually      An  experienced 


native  hunter  will  call  together  some 
three  or  four  hundred  coolies,  paying 
them  about  six  or  eight  cents  a  day  each, 
and  beat  up  the  country  for  miles  around, 
where  the  signs  are  good  or  the  animals 
have  been  seen,  and  gradually  by  ham- 
mering tom-toms,  firing  off  guns,  shout- 
ing or  other  noises,  work  them  towards 
his  kraal,  a  heavy,  stockaded  corral. 
This  particular  drive  was  a  failure  and  I 
saw  nothing;  the  beaters  had  collected 
about  forty  elephants,  but  through  inex- 
perience or  carelessness  allowed  them  to 
stampede  before  reaching  the  kraal.  I 
left  Ceylon  the  next  day,  on  a  steamer 
called  the  Cathay,  it  was  a  miserable  old 
tub  but  the  only  one  available.  We  fol- 
lowed around  the  island  and  went  up  the 
Coramandel  coast  to  Madras,  in  southern 
India,  where  I  disembarked.  Before 
leaving  Colombo,  I  learned  by  a  Syrian 
telegram,  much  to  my  regret,  that 
cholera  had  broken  out  at  Damascus, 
one  of  the  cities  on  my  itinerary.  A 
hundred  camels  in  one  caravan  had  been 
shot  by  order  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  their  drivers,  who  broke 
the  quarantine,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
various  terms.  G.  H.  Snell. 
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THE   EMPIRE   OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  had,  through 
crime  and  self  indulgence,  degenerated 
to  such  extreme  weakness  as  to  be 
dubbed  insensate  or  idiotic,and  the  affairs 
of  government  were  manipulated  by  the 
mayors  of  the  palace  whose  official 
functions  combined  that  of  judge  and 
steward  of  the  royal  household.  Their 
power  became  so  great  that  the  authority 
of  the  king  was  merely  nominal,  and 
Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  re- 
ferred the  question  to  the  Pope  whether 
he  who  swayed  the  power  and  authority 
of  king  should  not  also  bear  its  title. 
The  pope  decided  in  his  favor  and  Chil- 
deric  III,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Clovis, 
was  relegated  to  a    monastery.     Pepin 


waged  war  with  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
conquered  from  them  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Greek  empire,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the 
pope.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  papacy  and  gave  it 
that  pre-eminence  conferred  by  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  The  kingdom  thus 
acquired  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
known  as  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Charles  the  Great  or  Charlemagne  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Pepin,  and  as  he  was 
the  greatest  of  his  line,  his  name  was 
given  as  the  title  of  his  regal  dynasty — 
that  of  the  Carolingian. 

He  was  born  in  742,  and  ascended  the 
throne  768.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
France  and  Germany  were  not  divided 
then  as  now,  and  that  the  empire  which 
he  inherited  extended  from  the  Loire  to 
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the  Rhine  and  included  Burgundy  and 
Allemania,  while  Brittany,  Aquitaine, 
Frisia  and  Thuringia  were  tributary. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  Charle- 
magne had,  by  military  prowess,  estab- 
ished  themselves  as  the  defenders  of 
Christianity  and  the  protectors  of  the 
pope.  This  was  emphasized  in  their  de- 
feat of  the  Saracens  in  the  south-west 
and  their  continued  opposition  of  the 
Saxon  encroachments  on  the  north-east; 
furthermore,  the  crown  which  had  been 
established  upon  the  brow  of  Pepin  by 
the  favor  of  the  pope  was  gratefully  re- 
paid by  the  protection  afforded  against 
the  Lombards  whom  all  Italians  hated, 
and  by  the  munificent  presentation  of 
the  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope. 
The  wandering  and  invading  life  of  the 
people  had  scarcely  yet  subsided;  bar- 
barism, ignorance  and  brutality  were  the 
characteristics  of  society,  and  anarchy 
was  the  state  of  government  in  the 
various  parts  of  his  large  dominion. 
On  all  sides  migrating  and  invading 
hordes  still  harassed  the  western  empire 
in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
dead  empire  of  Rome. 

Thus  the  duties  which  awaited  Charle- 
magne on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
were  lofty  and  varied.  His  vigor  and 
strength  of  character  met  them  with  a 
sagacity  and  energy  that  astonished  his 
contemporaries  and  have  called  forth  the 
applause  of  succeeding  generations.  He 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the 
wisest  legislator,  and  greatest  ruler  of 
the  middle  ages. 

In  772  he  commenced  a  series  of  wars 
that  were  to  last  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
This  was  the  political  subjection  and 
Christian  conversion  of  the  Saxons  who 
still  clung  to  their  pagan  mythology,  the 
worship  of  Odin.  Again  and  again  they 
were  subdued  and  as  often  insurrection 
broke  out  among  them,  as  soon  as  the 
conqueror  had  withdrawn  his  presence. 
With  unparalleled  rapidity  he  would  re- 
turn, crush  the  insurrection,  depart  and 
again  return  to  punish  and  regulate  a 
fresh  outbreak.  Passion,  cruelty  and 
determination  characterized  this  warfare 
on  one  side,  obstinate  resistance  and 
superstition    the    other.      At    one    time 


Charlemagne  massacred  in  cold  blood 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons;  the 
countrymen  of  the  victims  only  persisted 
in  more  determined  resistance  and  thous- 
ands fled  to  Scandinavia.  But  their 
disorganized  state  made  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  persevering  emperor,  and  their 
courage  though  marvelous  could  not  suc- 
cessfully oppose  his  large  and  well 
disciplined  armies.  Their  intrepidity  and 
valor,  their  determination  to  maintain 
independence  was  at  last  overcome. 
Saxony  yielded,  but  while  thousands 
accepted  baptism  as  the  only  alternative 
against  the  sword,  thousands  of  others 
as  before  mentioned  fled  to  Scandinavia, 
whose  people  shared  their  superstitions, 
and  incited  them  to  invasion  and  revenge. 
The  subsequent  incursions  of  the  North- 
men or  Normans,  revenged  upon  Europe 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saxons  under 
Charlemagne. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  Saxon  warfare, 
Charlemagne  found  numerous  pretexts  for 
other  conquests.  The  Lombards  desirous 
of  regaining  their  lost  territories,  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  dominions  of  the  pope, 
and  Charlemagne  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, appeared  against  them,  thoroughly 
subjugated  that  people,  dethroned  their 
king  and  placed  his  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Lombards  (774).  In  777  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  conquered  the  Spanish 
Marches  of  Gascony  and  Spain,  (extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  Ebro)  since  known  as 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  the  county 
of  Barcelona.  Upon  his  return  his  rear 
guard,  headed  by  his  nephew  Roland  and 
composed  largely  of  noble  knights,  was 
cut  off  and  slain  to  a  man.  The  event 
has  embellished  the  subsequent  legends 
of  Europe. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  at  length 
extended  from  the  Eider  to  Sicily  and 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Theiss,  including 
the  whole  of  France,  the  most  of  Germany, 
northern  and  central  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  Pannonia,  a  part  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Spain.  Through  lack  of  space  we  omit 
even  a  mention  of  his  expeditions  against 
the  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe. 

It  was  on  Christmas  day,  800  A.  D., 
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that  Pope  Leo  III,  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  head  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  and  saluted  him  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
embassy  was  sent  him  from  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  whose  empire  of  the  east,  was 
as  great  and  powerful  as  that  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  west.  It  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  fitting  tribute  of  respect 
from  a  great  potentate  to  his  peer. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  was  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  barbarism,  and 
an  effort  to  solidify  and  centralize  the 
government  of  his  country.  His  expe- 
ditions against  foreign  countries  were 
not  so  much  invasion  and  conquest  on 
his  own  part,  as  defense  from  the  out- 
side encroachment  of  foreign  invaders 
and  a  desire  to  stop  the  restless  migra- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  latter 
he  accomplished.  Invasion  was  arrested 
and  the  wandering,  migrative,  homeless 
hordes  of  barbarians  began  to  settle 
upon  the  land,  to  cultivate  the  fields, 
and  create  permanent  homes.  Thus  far 
the  conditions  of  the  individual  in  society 
had  varied  from  day  to  day;  when  weary 
of  a  locality  he  deserted  it  for  another, 
and  love  of  home  and  country  was  un- 
known to  him.  But  now  free  men  and 
beneficiaries  began  to  settle  down  on 
their  estates,  surrounded  by  their  little 
band  of  dependents,  and  with  the  sense 
of  proprietorship  sprang  forth  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  and  attachment  to 
home  and  family  and  the  associations 
that  congregated  there.  Feudalism  be- 
gan to  develop  out  of  the  chaos  of  no- 
madic barbarism,  and  Europe  began  to 
have  an  organized  and  progressive  so- 
ciety. 

Charlemagne,  was  not,  therefore,  pure- 
ly a  military  ruler.  He  was  a  legislator, 
calling  together  the  important  men  of 
his  dominion  twice  a  year  to  counsel 
about  the  affiairs  of  state,  and  the  laws 
that  were  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  He  organized  his  territories 
into  districts,  appointing  officers  with  the 
title  of  count,  over  each,  and  then  sent 
agents  around  to  inspect  the  doings  of 
these  officers.  He  patronized  learning; 
called  around  him  various  eminent  schol- 
ars from  all  countries,  established  schools 


for  public  instruction,  and  he  is  himself 
credited  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin,  of  Greek  so  far  as  to  read  it  and 
of  efficiency  in  logic,  rhetoric  and  astro- 
nomy. He  collected  libraries,  presided 
at  the  councils  of  ecclesiastics  and  re- 
jected or  accepted  the  edicts  of  the 
pope,  just  as  he  thought  best.  Believing 
that  Christianity  would  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  civilizing  of  the  people,  he 
gave  the  church  favor  and  encourage- 
ment. 

We  will  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
with  the  words  of  Hallam,  a  master  of 
the  history  of  those  times: 

"We  shall  find  that  he  possessed  in 
everything  that  grandeur  of  conception 
which  distinguishes  extraordinary  minds. 
Like  Alexander,  he  seemed  born  for 
universal  innovation.  *  *  *  * 
He  stands  alone  like  a  beacon  upon  a 
waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean. 
His  sceptre  was  the  bow  of  Ulysses 
which  could  not  be  drawn  by  a  weaker 
hand.  In  the  dark  ages  of  European 
history  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  affords 
a  solitary  resting  place  between  two  long 
periods  of  ignominy  and  turbulence, 
deriving  the  advantages  of  contrast  both 
from  that  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and 
of  a  posterity  for  whom  he  had  formed 
an  empire  which  they  were  unworthy 
and  unequal  to  maintain." 

This,  alas,  was  too  true.  The  descen- 
dants of  Charlemagne  were  unequal  to 
the  burdens  of  the  great  empire  which 
he  had  formed  with  so  much  shrewdness 
and  enterprise.  His  son,  Louis  the  Pious, 
or  le  Debonnaire,  was  a  prince  of  good 
understanding  but  of  a  tenderness  of 
conscience  incompatible  for  ruling  in 
those  dark,  barbarous  times.  He  divided 
the  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Loth- 
aire,  Pepin  and  Louis,  but  the  birth  of  a 
fourth,  Charles  the  Bald,  made  Louis 
desirous  of  making  another  division  that 
he,  too,  might  receive  an  inheritance. 
The  elder  brothers  rebelled  and  civil  war 
ensued,  the  pope  taking  sides  with  Loth- 
aire  who  was  declared  emperor.  Louis 
was  twice  deposed  and  twice  restored  by 
the  fealty  of  his  nobles,  and  his  reign  was 
but  a  succession  of  intestine  turmoil  with 
his  sons.     When  he  died  in  840  the  rival 
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princes  continued  to  wrangle  over  their 
possessions  and  at  last  accomplished  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Lothaire 
headed  the  Italians,  but  claimed  the  title 
of  emperor,  Louis  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Germans,  and  Charles  the  Bald  led  the 
Franks,  (Pepin  having  died  before  his 
father).  According  to  the  regulations  of 
Charlemagne  the  elder  brother  should 
hold  a  position  as  emperor  superior  to  his 
brothers,  and  though  they  might  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  government 
as  subordinate  kings,  they  could  neither 
make  peace  or  war,  form  alliances  or 
give  answer  to  ambassadors  without  his 
sanction.  In  the  civil  turmoil  of  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  good  natured,  (le  Debon- 
naire,)  this  sovereignty  of  the  eldest  was 
abrogated.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
in  841  at  Fontauct;  Lothaire  fighting  for 
the  empire  which  he  inherited  as  the 
firstborn  son  of  Louis,  was  defeated.  A 
treaty  (known  as  the  treaty  of  Verdun) 
was  made  which  divided  the  empire  into 
separate  kingdoms,  much  as  they  have 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  Germany 
fell  to  tLouis,  surnamed  the  German, 
France  to  Charles  the  Bald  and  Italy 
with  a  strip  of  country  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Lotharingia  in  his  honor, 
was  assigned  to  Lothaire.  His  name 
still  lingers  in  the  modern  province  of 
Lorraine.  Thus  the  great  western  empire 
of  Charlemagne  was  divided  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 
This  occurred  in  841. 

We  can  no  longer  follow  the  "ups  and 
downs"  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne. But  neither  can  we  neglect  to 
mention  that  about  the  same  time  as 
the  occurrence  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
the  barbarians  and  Saracens  began  again 
to  invade  and  harass  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  terrible  Huns  once  more 
appeared  upon  the  eastern  border  of 
Germany.  Whether  or  not  the  compatri- 
ots of  Attila,  they  bore  the  same  hideous 
appearance  and  carried  in  their  path  the 
same  scourging  devastation.  They  over- 
spread the  country  to  which  their  name 
has  since  been  given,  (coming  from  the 
Tartarian  lands  of  Asia)  then  invaded 
with  dreadful  ravages  and  universal 
devastation     the    countries    of    France, 


Germany  and  Italy.  The  bishops  of 
France  complaining  of  the  reverses  and 
sorrows  brought  upon  them  by  this  new 
enemy,  made  the  statement  that  of  the 
great  number  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics 
of  their  country  scarce  any  had  survived. 
In  Italy  a  special  mass  was  composed 
against  them  and  so  bold  were  their  ad- 
vancements that  they  penetrated  to 
Guienne  in  France,  and  so  far  south  in 
Italy  as  Benevento  and  Capua.  They 
were  driven  back  by  the  victories  of  Ray- 
mond Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
German  kings,  Henry  the  Fowler  and 
Otho  the  Great  (934-954).  Settled  in  that 
country  since  known  as  Hungary,  they 
embraced  Christianity,  adopted  the  arts 
of  peace  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  inhabitants. 

The  Saracens,  while  they  never  attempt- 
ed by  any  organized  movement  to  subju- 
gate Europe  after  the  defeat  which  they 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel, 
nevertheless  harassed  the  southern  coast 
of  France  as  pirates,  took  possession  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  for 
a  long  time  harassed  and  terrorized  the 
countries  in  which  they  established  their 
piratical  colonies. 

But  the  most  formidable  enemies  who, 
at  this  period,  added  to  the  miseries  of 
Europe  were  the  Normans  or  men  of  the 
north.  They  had  ravaged  the  sea  coast 
of  France  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  but  his  watchful  energy 
repelled  them  effectually.  However,  in 
the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  their  incursions  became  regular  and 
aggressive  and  bold  enough  to  penetrate 
inland.  They  sailed  up  large  rivers, 
established  strongholds  on  occasional 
river-islands,  which  they  used  as  asylums 
for  their  families  and  repositories  for  the 
plunder  which  their  depredations  wrested 
from  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  Being 
Pagans  they  did  not  regard  the  monas- 
teries as  sacred,  and  these  were  rifled  of 
their  contents  while  the  inmates  were 
made  prisoners.  In  888  they  laid  siege 
to  Paris,  and  devastated  the  surrounding 
country,  but  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,  and 
his  brother  Robert,  by  brave  and  dex- 
terous exploits  saved  the  city  from  sur- 
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render.  At  this  time  France  was  ruled 
by  a  German  king,  Charles  the  Fat,  the 
French  heir,  Charles  the  Simple,  being 
yet  a  minor.  Charles  the  Fat  displeased 
the  dukes  and  barons  of  his  realm  by 
engaging  the  Normans  to  leave  the 
country  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated 
sum.  He  was  declared  incompetent  and 
deposed.  Charles  the  Simple,  however, 
perpetrated  a  deed  of  apparently  greater 
weakness  and  ignominy  (from  which  he 
doubtless  received  his  surname),  for  he 
ceded  to  the  marauders  a  large  sea  coast 
province  afterward  known  as  Normandy, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  Norman  chief,  Rollo 
(905).  The  event  proved  wiser  than  was 
at  first  conjectured.  The  Normans,  from 
their  wandering,  predatory  life,  settled 
down  to  a  hardy  race  of  colonists,  ac- 
cepted Christianity  and  became  thorough- 
ly naturalized  and  reconciled  with  their 
adopted  country.  The  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy formed  a  key  between  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  and  England,  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  William  the  Conqueror, 
a  descendant  of  the  Norman  Rollo, 
stepped  over  and  conquered  England  in 
1066,  which  was  followed  by  such  impor- 
tant results  in  the  history  of  the  latter 
country.  It  was  also  a  descendant  of 
these  Normans,  Robert  Guiscard  (gees- 
car)  and  his  brother  Roger,  inheriting 
the  spirit  of  adventure  (which,  it  is 
claimed,  still  characterizes  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Norman  race),  who,  while  on 
a  pilgrimage,  was  invited  by  a  Lombard 
prince  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Saracens  who  had  encroached  upon  his 
realm.  Through  the  valorous  exploits  of 
the  Norman,  which  were  astonishing  to 
the  more  effeminate  Italians,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens  was  accomplished. 
The  adventure  attracted  other  companies 
of  Normans,  and  other  exploits  of  daring 
were  performed  in  the  interest  of  Italy 
and  Greece  against  the  infidel.  But 
Greeks  and  Italians  alike  neglected  to 
give  suitable  or  stipulated  reward  for  the 
services  rendered  ;  the  Normans  were  of 
too  fiery  and  proud  a  temper  to  brook 
neglect  or  injury,  and  in  revenge  they 
suddenly  took  possession  of  Apulia,  and 
the  province  was  divided  among  twelve 


brothers  with  the  title  of  count,  Robert 
Guiscard  acquiring  the  sovereignty  (1057). 
Calabria,  Salerno  and  Benevento  were 
soon  included  in  this  Norman  conquest, 
and  in  time  Roger  (a  brother  of  Robert) 
made  an  independent  conquest  of  Sicily 
against  the  Saracens.  In  time  the  pos- 
terity of  Robert  Guiscard  became  extinct 
and  the  two  Norman  sovereignties,  to 
which  were  added  the  republics  of  Naples 
and  Amalfi  and  the  principality  of  Capua 
became  united,  the  sovereign  bearing  the 
title  of  the  King  of  Sicily. 

FEUDALISM. 

In  these  sketches,  which  are  necessarily 
brief,  we  cannot  relate  a  complete  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Our  aim  is  to 
elucidate  the  origin  and  development  of 
European  institutions,  to  render  as  clear- 
ly as  possible  in  compact  space,  the 
principal  features  and  events  from  whence 
subsequent  conditions  have  evolved  and 
to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  early  races  from  which 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  have 
sprung.  We  therefore  endeavor  to  cull 
from  history  some  of  the  leading  events, 
epochs,  conditions  and  principles,  and 
warn  the  reader  not  to  be  surprised  if 
some  anecdote,  some  great  name,  some 
battle  or  event,  with  which  he  may  be 
familiar,  be  found  missing  in  these  pages. 
For  please  remember  that  space  in  a 
circulating  magazine  is  circumscribed 
and  our  story  would  fill  volumes,  were 
we  to  render  it  complete.  We  have 
therefore  chosen  the  above  subject  with 
which  to  close  this  chapter  as  its  con- 
ditions were  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  times  of  which  we  have  here  written. 

As  we  have  before  intimated  the  feudal 
system  was  a  natural  evolution  of  a  wan- 
dering, barbarous  condition  of  society 
to  a  more  settled  and  secure  state  As 
taxation  was  not  yet  invented,  and  kings 
were  not  supplied  with  revenues  for 
running  expenses  except  the  lands  which 
they  conquered  with  their  swords,  and 
the  assistance  of  their  sturdy  followers, 
as  a  reward,  they  divided  these  lands 
among  the  latter  for  a  period  or  for  life, 
and  the  bestowal  was  termed  a  fief  or 
benefice.  The  administrative  posts  or 
offices  were  likewise  bestowed  upon  the 
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servants  of  the  king.  The  ceremony  by 
which  these  grants  were  made  was  three- 
fold, and  consisted  of  homage,  the  oath 
of  fealty,  and  investiture.  For  the  first, 
the  servant  knelt  before  the  master, 
placing  his  hands  between  those  of  the 
latter,  and  promised  that  henceforth  he 
would  be  his  man — that  is,  that  he  would 
defend  his  master's  life  and  honor  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  assist  him  in  war,  and 
contribute  to  him  in  cases  of  necessity; 
the  oath  of  fidelity  was  then  taken,  where- 
upon the  ceremony  of  investiture  was 
performed  by  the  master;  this  was  gen- 
erally the  presentation  of  a  handful  of 
turf  or  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  master  and  man  were  hence- 
forth known  as  suzerain  or  lord  and  vas- 
sal and  their  essential  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions were  fidelity  and  military  service 
on  the  one  hand  and  protection  on  the 
other.  The  receiver  of  a  benefice  sub- 
divided his  county,  duchy  or  march 
(whence  the  titles  count,  duke  and  mar- 
quis or  margrave)  amongst  others  who 
were  subject  or  attached  to  him,  and  he 
in  turn  received  homage  and  fealty,  be- 
came suzerain  of  vassals  who  took  the 
title  of  viscount,  baron  or  knight.  These 
again  subdivided  their  possessions  with 
similar  ceremonies  and  obligations.  Thus 
a  network  of  society  was  organized,  and 
instead  of  the  equal  plane  which  had  ex- 
isted for  all,  from  the  king  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, there  now  sprang  into  being  the 
very  antipodes  of  equality.  Wealth  was 
inseparable  from  nobility  as  in  these 
early  times  a  grant  of  land  accompanied 
the  benefice,  and  the  chasm  that  yawned 
between  the  lord  and  his  serf  was  of  al- 
most bottomless  depth. 

In  the  feudal  system  the  vassals  of  the 
same  lord  paramount  were  peers  or 
equals  and  they  formed  his  judicial  court 
from  which  an  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  superior  lord.  There  were  no  tedious 
discussions  or  technicalities.  Dueling 
was  largely  resorted  to  for  a  decision  of 
justice,  and  as  Heaven  was  believed  to 
direct  the  blow,  the  victor  was  necessarily 
in  the  right.  A  proxy  was  chosen  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  child,  or  man  of  infirm- 
ity, and  the  success  or  defeat  of  the 
champion    decided    their    cause.      This 


kind  of  war  was  sometimes  waged  in 
presence  of  the  suzerain,  sometimes  priv- 
ately, and  every  man  depended  upon  his 
own  strength  and  courage  for  justice. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  king  was 
very  nearly  without  a  subject  because  his 
great  vassals  who  sometimes  came  into 
possession  of  larger  and  richer  tracts  of 
country  than  himself,  became  so  power- 
ful and  haughty  that  they  could  brave  his 
authority  with  impunity;  it  transpired  not 
infrequently  that  the  king  was  almost 
indigent  while  the  lords  of  his  land  were 
all  powerful,  through  the  great  wealth 
which  they  could  command.  Thus  we 
read  of  a  Castilian  monarch  who,  return- 
ing from  a  hunting  expedition,  found  no 
supper  and  no  wherewithal  to  get  any, 
having  no  money  nor  credit;  while  he 
witnessed  in  disguise  the  magnificent 
banquet,  the  costly  wines  and  exquisite 
viands  of  one  of  his  own  great  vassals. 

Charlemagne  foresaw  the  power  which 
the  nobility  would  acquire  and  attempted 
in  various  ways,  to  check  their  ascen- 
dency. Even  in  his  day  there  was  loud 
complaint  against  their  oppressions  of 
poorer  men.  Charlemagne  counterpoised 
their  power  in  various  ways;  he  did  not 
allow  more  than  one  county  to  the  same 
possessor  while  his  successors,  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  and  Charles  the  Bald, allowed 
several;  he  did  not  permit  his  vassals  to 
build  fortresses,  thereby  increasing  their 
self-sufficiency;  in  the  succeeding  reigns 
the  invasion  of  the  Normans  and  Magyars 
(or  Hungarians)  gave  them  a  pretext  for 
abrogating  that  rule.  In  his  day  benefices 
were  not  hereditary,  but  reverted  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  the  beneficiary, 
but  by  the  edict  of  Kiersy  in  877,  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  order  to  raise  an  army,  con- 
sented to  sign  a  capitulary  that  henceforth 
fiefs  and  officers  were  to  be  hereditary — 
a  condition  already  established  by  custom 
which  needed  but  the  royal  signature  to 
make  it  legal.  A  century  later  Louis  IV. 
reaped  the  prostration  of  his  crown  as 
sown  by  the  weakness  of  Charles,  for  he 
possessed  but  the  single  town  of  Laon 
with  its  revenues,  while  his  vassals 
reigned  as  kings  in  their  domains;  each 
lord  was  sovereign,  subject  to  no  law  but 
his  own  will,  haughty,  self-important  and 
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despotic.  At  this  time  the  nobles  began 
to  add  to  their  own  the  names  of  their 
estates,  and  we  read  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  Aquitaine  and 
Burgundy,  of  the  courts  of  Champagne, 
Flanders,  Anjou  and  Auvergne  with  the 
same  reverence  of  their  dignity,  as  if  they 
were  kings  indeed. 

Though  a  step  upward  these  were 
times  of  trouble  and  degradation  to 
Europe.  A  free  man  who  had  by  primary 
occupation  come  into  possession  of  land, 
(known  as  alodialists,)  unless  rich  enough 
to  rival  the  nobility,  or  benefices  of  the 
crown,  was  harassed  [and  outraged  by 
his  greedy  neighbor  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  feudal  tenure  in  order 
to  secure  a  protector.  From  his  castled 
fastness,  the  nobleman  issued  forth  with 
his  followers  to  oppress  his  weaker 
neighbor,  or  battle  with  his  rich  compeer. 
Relying  on  his  good  right  arm  and  the 
assistance  of  his  serfs  and  vassals,  his 
sense  of  personal  importance  swollen  to 
the  highest  degree  of  pride  and  arrog- 
ant tyranny,  he  stirred  up  hostilities  in 
every  quarter.  There  was  no  fixed  law, 
no  judicial  bench,  no  standing  army  to 
subdue  his  untaught,  uncultured  brutali- 
ty, and  the  gentle  lessons  of  Jesus  were 
but  poorly  learned.  Master  of  men  and 
estates,  with  no  other  power  sufficiently 
strong  to  subdue  him,  for  each  neighbor- 
ing chief  was  in  a  condition  analogous 
with  his  own  and  the  power  of  the  king- 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  he  became 
too  often,  a  cruel,  willful,  unreasoning 
despot. 

But  one  great  good  at  least  was  accom- 
plished. That  was  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  dignity  of  woman.  Shut  up  in  the 
monotony  of  his  gloomy  castle,  the  feudal 
lord  learned  the  value  of  her  companion- 
ship, the  wisdom  of  her  counsel,  and  the 
dignity  of  her  virtue,  and  with  his  increas- 
ing sense  of  Christianity,  her  mission 
began  to  be  appreciated  and  vindicated. 
Chivalry  was  born  and  with  it  the  con- 
dition of  woman  was  raised  and  strength- 
ened. 

Beneath  the  noble  family  in  every  re- 
spect, excluded  from  the  castle,  huddled 
together  as  best  they  could  find  quarters, 
was  a  little  community  of  serfs  and  vil- 


leins (whence  the  word  village)  whose 
condition  was  truly  deplorable.  The 
serf  belonged  to  the  land  and  was  liable 
to  be  bought  or  sold  with  it.  There  was 
no  humane  commonalty  between  him 
and  his  lord  and  for  him,  against  the  lat- 
ter, there  was  no  redress  for  any  injury 
however  grievous.  He  belonged  to  his 
master  in  the  sense  of  property  to  be 
dealt  with  as  he  pleased — subject  to  his 
commands  and  disposal.  For  him  there 
were  no  rights,  representation  or  redress. 
The  number  of  this  miserable  class  be- 
came very  great  as  the  feudal  system  ap- 
proached its  maturity.  Poverty,  oppres- 
sion and  famine  forced  thousands  to  sell 
themselves  and  thus  enter  the  rank  of 
serfs,  and  their  masters  seldom  failed  to 
use  their  prerogatives  with  a  hard  and 
heavy  hand.  The  good  old  times  !  the 
dear  old  times  !  when  "man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man"  was  responsible  to  no  law, 
no  master  but  God  whom  he  had  yet 
so  poorly  learned  to  worship. 

Shall  we  wonder  that  the  common 
people  of  Europe  regard  the  feudal  sys- 
tem with  a  shuddering  horror?  Can  we 
question  the  insolence  and  pride  that  were 
engendered  and  nurtured  in  the  hearts  of 
the  nobility,  as  we  contemplate  the  in- 
dividual importance,  the  superiority  of 
position  which  they  held  among  men? 
And  shall  we  in  our  advancement,  recol- 
lecting that  "all  men  are  born  equal"  and 
that  true  nobility  is  but  of  the  heart  and 
the  soul,  still  cringe  with  a  trembling  re- 
spect beneath  the  supercilious  arrogance 
of  wealth  and  station — a  superstition 
still  lingering  in  our  minds  from  the  old- 
time  oppression  and  servitude  of  our 
fore-fathers? 

Our  feudal  lord  could  not  be  always 
fighting,  and  as  artisanship  of  any  kind 
would  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
his  position,  he  sought  recreation  in 
various  ways.  His  castle  was  small, 
dark,  gloomy,  monotonous  and  the  wan- 
dering minstrel,  the  trouvere  of  the 
north,  the  troubadour  of  the  south  with 
their  songs  and  harps,  the  pious  pilgrim 
and  the  traveler  who  could  relate  adven- 
tures and  describe  the  scenes  and  coun- 
tries through  which  they  had  passed, 
were    gladly    received    to    the   hospita- 
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ble  board  and  cheerful  fireside  of  the 
nobleman.  Tournaments,  not  always 
fought  with  blunted  weapons,  were  hailed 
as  the  greatest  public  amusement,  and 
hunting  in  forests  which  were  held  by 
tenure,  became  a  common  device  of 
"killing  time." 

Loyalty,  chivalry  and  honor  were  some 
of  the  beautiful  blossoms  that  grew  up- 
on this  social  tree,  which  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention. 

Feudal  tenures  differed  in  different 
countries,  and  while  some  countries, such 


as  Denmark  and  Bohemia,  could  not  be 
classed  as  feudal,  nevertheless  the  prin- 
ciple prevailed,  with  more  or  less  modi- 
fication, from  Spain  to  Poland  and  from 
the  Norman  kingdom  in  Italy  to  that  in 
Britain,  though  France  and  Germany 
formed  its  stronghold.  It  lasted  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  (its  incipience  prob- 
ably antedated  his  time)  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
periment  of  the  arrogance  of  man  to  man 
which  the  world  should  not  forget. 

Ruby  Lamont. 


A    NOBLE    SACRIFICE/ 


It  was  a  calm  Indian  summer  day; 
the  dreamy  haze  settled  o'er  the  mellow 
landscape  that  surrounded  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Glendale;  away  to  the  east,  like 
a  blazing  sea  of  sapphires,  rubies  and 
diamonds,  stretched  the  ever  rippling 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

All  through  the  calm,  sunshiny  day, 
Dr. Montaigne  had  amused  and  accommo- 
dated the  simple  inhabitants  of  this  rural 
village,  by  trip  after  trip  in  his  excellent 
balloon;  and  now  as  the  sun  was  slowly 
sinking  toward  the  horizon,  the  final 
ascension  was  about  to  be  made  by  a 
select  group  of  Squire  Pemberton's 
friends  and  guests,  who  had  come  down 
from  Milwaukee  to  spend  the  summer 
months  amid  these  peaceful  country 
scenes. 

Laughingly  they  entered,  and  merrily 
their  conversation  sounded,  as  the  little 
doctor  hastily  flitted  about  preparing  for 
the  departure;  but  the  gaiety  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  appearance  of  a 
great  burly  rustic,  who  lumbered  inside 
and  unceremoniously  took  his  seat  op- 
posite the  astonished  party. 

"You  insinuating  rawscal!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Linell,  grasping  his  gold  headed 
cane  threateningly.  "What  means  this 
intrusion?" 

"Wall,  I've  payed  my  money,  an'  I 
reckon  I've  got  jest  as  much  right  here  as 
you,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

*Handed  in  as  a  composition  exercise  in 
Rhetoric  B.     B.  Y.  Academy. 


"You  impudent  cur,  if  you  do  not 
relieve  the  ladies  of  your  insulting  pres- 
ence immediately,  I'll  take  the  liberty  to 
pitch  you  headlong  outside." 

Here  Linell,  who  was  a  little  meek- 
looking  man,  put  on  a  threatening  air  of 
outraged  dignity,  which  presented  such 
an  odd  appearance  to  our  astonished 
country  cousin,  that  he  broke  out  into  a 
prolonged,  hoarse  laugh,  which  he  con- 
cluded with:  "All  right,  sonny,  all  right, 
do  what  ye  want  with  me!" 

Finding  all  efforts  unavailing,  Mr.  Lin- 
ell appealed  to  the  Doctor:  ,"I  say, 
Doctah,  what  do  you  mean  by  forcing 
this  impertinent  scoundrel  on  our  com- 
pany?    I  call  it  a  downright  insult." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but — er — well — ahem — it  was — 
in  fact  it  was  a  slight  mistake  of  mine,  ah 
well — don't  you  see,  sir — I've  been  put- 
ting this  fellow  off  all  day,  and  I — well — 
ah — ahem  I  told  him  he  could  ride  next 
trip,  and  I — er — that  happened  to  be  this 
trip,  don't  you  see?" 

"But,  doctah,  my  deah  fellow,"  put  in 
Mr.  Irwood,  "you  surely  intend  to  put 
the  rawscal  out?" 

"I  would  my  dear  fellow — but  you  see 
— that  is — we  have  already  started  and 
of  course — it — is  now  impossible,"  re- 
turned Montaigne. 

During  this  dialogue  Peter  Hopkins 
(for  such  was  our  rural  friend's  name) 
sat  with  an  extremely  foolish  expression 
on    his  countenance,   making  a  perfect 
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picture  of  bashfulness  and  mortification, 
but  his  uneasiness  was  just  beginning. 
It  increased  ten  fold  when  he  found  his 
disdainful  critics  silently  eyeing  him  as  if 
he  were  a  being  of  a  lower  creation  than 
themselves.  Imagine  the  poor  fellow's 
feelings  when  Miss  Spenlow,  after  closely 
inspecting  him  a  moment,  turns  whisper- 
ingly  to  Mr.  Irwood,  and  they  both  break 
into  a  hearty  laugh;  or  think  of  his 
chagrin  upon  hearing  Miss  Spencer  re- 
mark: "Isn't  he  really  a  laughable  sub- 
ject to  contemplate?"  to  which  Mr.  Linell 
replies:  "Laughable!  why,  I  think  he  is 
the  most  villainous  looking  cur  I  ever 
saw." 

In  short,  our  friend  finding  himself  the 
object  of  so  much  diversion  and  con- 
tempt, tries  to  show  his  disregard  by 
putting  on  an  unconcerned  countenance, 
or  striking  some  easy  natural  attitude. 

First  he  sits  stiff  and  straight,  placing  a 
hand  on  each  hip  and  sticking  his  el- 
bows out,  but  perceiving  that  this  will 
not  do,  he  crosses  his  legs  and  allows  his 
hands  to  hang  loosely  by  his  side.  Con- 
scious that  every  change  of  position  only 
serves  to  provoke  fresh  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, the  poor  fellow  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  does,  blurts  out:  "S — s — ay  ain't 
we  havin'  a  nice  time,  though." 

When  Mr.  Irwood  has  regained  suffi- 
cient control  of  himself  to  speak  he 
replies:  "To  be  suah,  my  deah  fellow, 
to  be  suah,  you  seem  to  be  enjoying 
yourself  immensely. ' ' 

This  called  forth  another  burst  of 
merriment,  and  from  this  time  forth 
poor  Peter  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  tor- 
mentors. 

"We  are  now  at  the  altitude  of  about 
twenty  thousand  feet,"  said  the  doctor  as 
he  pulled  a  small  cord;  the  gas  escaped 
with  a  hissing  sound  and  the  balloon  be- 
gan to  descend.  "You  see,"  continued 
Montaigne,  "as  the  atmosphere  is  so  rare 
at  this  elevation  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
descend.  But,  my  friends,  I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  so  occupied  in  other 
amusements  that  you  have  not  experi- 
enced the  natural  pleasure  that  arises 
from  a  trip  through  these  airy  regions. 
Hello !  is  it  possible  that  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  west!    Great  heavens! 


this   will  never  do,    we   will    surely    be 
swept  into  the  lake!" 

He  again  seized  the  cord  and  hastily 
pulled  it,  but  as  they  descended  more 
rapidly  the  breeze  sprang  into  a  strong 
wind,  and  they  were  being  wafted  down- 
ward and  onward  at  a  fearful  rate  into 
the  very  jaws  of  doom. 

Now  the  wildest  scenes  imaginable 
were  enacted  by  the  inmates  of  the  fated 
air-ship;  Miss  Spenlow  at  the  first  shock 
fell  into  a  deathlike  swoon,  with  piercing 
shrieks;  Miss  Spencer  rushed  hysterically 
about,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Peter  Hopkins  from 
leaping  over  board;  Mr.  Irwood  looked 
white,  and  was  a  picture  of  horror  while 
Linell  frantically  appealed  to  the  doctor 
in  such  broken  sentences  as  these:  "For 
mercy  sake.Doctah,  do  something.  Don't 
let  us  down  like  a  lot  of  dogs.  Oh! 
Doctah,  for  the  love  of  heavens,  save  us." 

"Quick,  quick  and  throw  everything 
out,  or  all  is  lost,"  cried -Montaigne  ex- 
citedly. The  order  was  obeyed  to  the 
letter;  every  article  from  the  sand  bag  to 
the  ladies'  hats  shared  alike. 

"Doctah,  do  you  realize  what  you  are 
doing?"  inquired  Linell. 

"Yes.  The  only  possible  chance  to 
escape  is  to  span  the  lake,  and  to  do  this 
I  have  endeavored  to  check  our  descent 
by  lightening  the  balloon  as  much  as 
possible." 

"But,  my  heavens,  Doctah,  this  can 
never  be  done;  the  lake  is  hundreds  of 
miles  wide." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Linell,  but  it 
is  better  to  die  struggling,  than  to  aban- 
don ourselves  hopelessly." 

This  was  a  poor  balm  for  the  agonized 
hearts  of  that  unfortunate  crew.  The 
awful  calm  of  blank  despair  had  followed 
the  first  storm  of  loud  demonstrations, 
and  now  all  with  bated  breath  and  hag- 
gard countenance,  silently  awaited  life  or 
death.  Rapidly  they  sailed  onward  to 
hope  and  life,  and  swiftly  downward  to 
certain  death.  On  and  on  they  went 
but  still  beyond  the  mighty  expanse  of 
the  lake  no  land  gladdened  their  sight. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  blue  waters 
merged  into  the  blue  sky.  Dr.  Montaigne 
at  last  arose  and  said:  "Friends,  I  will 
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disguise  the  truth  from  you  no  longer. 
We  are  doomed  and  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth  cannot  save  us." 

An  awful  silence  followed  this  an- 
nouncement, broken  only  by  the  sounds 
of  labored  breathing. 

"I  say,  Dock,"  asked  Peter  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  "supposin'  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  was  thrown  out  of  this  e're 
balloon,  d'ye  think  ye  could  git  her  out 
all  right  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
but  what  I  could,"  returned  Montaigne. 

"Gen'lmen  and  ladies,"  Mr.  Hopkins 
arose  and  began  as  his  whole  form  trem- 
bled with  the  God-like  resolution  he  had 
formed,  "that's  ezactly  the  weight  of  my 
carcass,  and  I — 

"My  goodness,  you  don't  mean" — 

"Ezactly,  Dock,  you've  struck  the  nail 
square  on  the  head.  You  see  its  one  on 
us  or  all  on  us  to  die,  an'  as  I  am  nuthin' 
but  a  poor,  ignorant  sorter  chap,  alles  in 
someone's  way,  I  thought  as  perhaps  it 
had  better  be  me  than  any  of  you  fine 
ladies  and  gen'lmen." 

"My  dear,  good,  noble  fellow,"  cried 
Montaigne,  as  he  seized  Peter  by  the 
arm.  "This  will  never  do,  we  will  all 
die  willingly  and  bravely  together." 

"Gen'lmen,"  commanded  Peter  imper- 
iously, "let  go  and  stand  back,  I've  made 
up  my  mind,  and  ye  can't  stop  me  only — 
only — "here  he  brushed  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes — "only  I've  got  a  mother."  He 
tried  to  proceed,  but  a  sob  choked  him, 
"and — and — gen'lmen,  she  has  been  my 
only  friend  in  the  whole  world  for  twenty- 
four  years.  All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  break 
the  news  gently  to  her,  and — and — don't 
let  her  suffer  for  anything  after  I'm  gone." 

"My  dear,  dear  fellow  you  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing,"  continued  Mon- 
taigne excitedly. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Doctor,  will  you 
remember  my  mother  when  I'm  gone?" 

"Mr  Hopkins,  if  I  live  to  see  the  light 
of  another  day,  neither  you  nor  your 
mother  shall  ever  lack  my  sincerest  friend- 
ship and  comfort." 

"Dock,  I  know  you'll  keep  your  prom- 
ise, but  I  could  not  go  till  I  knowed  she 
was  pervided  fur.  Good-bye!"  His  foot  is 
on  the  edge  of  the  balloon  when  Ltnell 


starts  up  with  a  wild,  unnatural  cry  that 
plainly  expresses  the  deepest  agony  of 
remorse  andshame.  "For  heaven's  sake 
Mr  Hopkins  wait  a  moment!  Hopkins,  I 
have  shamefully  wronged  you,  we  have 
all  wronged  you,  will  you  forgive  us?" 

"Gen'lmen  and  ladies,  I  hain't  got 
nuthing  agin  any  on  you  to  forgive  you 
fur  or  I  would  willingly;  all  I  ask  is  fur 
you  to  pray  fur  God  to  have  mercy  on  my 
soul  " 

"Amen,"  came  like  a  groan  from  the 
inmates  of  the  balloon. 

The  ladies  ceased  sobbing  as  they 
covered  their  faces  with  their  hands;  the 
men  diverted  their  gaze  from  the  horrify- 
ing sight;  a  death-like  silence  ensued  for 
one  brief  moment,  then  the  balloon  took 
a  joyous  leap  upwards,  and  they  knew  all 
was  over  with  Peter  Hopkins. 

Josie  King. 


THE  IDEAL  HOME. 
The  ideal  home  is  the  one  that  ministers 
to  the  needs  of  all  those  who  make  it.  It 
is  the  place  where  sympathy,  interest,  in- 
telligent understanding  of  even  the  moods 
of  its  circle,  inspiration,  and,  above  all, 
repose  are  found.  The  ideal  home  minis- 
ters intelligently  to  the  needs  of  the 
spiritual  and  intelligent  nature,  as  well  as 
the  physical.  Its  development  unto  perfec- 
tion depends  on  the  combined  efforts  of  its 
responsible  members.  The  ideal  home 
was  never  attained  by  the  efforts  of  one, 
but  by  the  co-operation  of  all.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  shall  fit  himself  into 
a  mold.  A  perfect  home  is  like  a  perfect 
mosaic,  where  each  part,  with  its  individ- 
ual difference,  fits  in  its  place  to  make  the 
perfect  design.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
ideal  home  is  love;  it  is  love  that  is  its 
life;  love  is  its  inspiration,  its  defence,  its 
crown  of  victory.  Sorrow,  defeat,  shame 
itself,  are  vanquished  where  love  has  its 
perfect  work.  "O  world,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  poverty,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' ' 
is  the  paean  of  him  who  is  sheltered  in 
the  love  that  makes  the  ideal  home. 


Appetite  and  reason  are  like  two  buck- 
ets— when  one  is  at  the  top,  the  other  is  at 
the  bottom;  now  of  the  two,  I  had  rather 
the  reason  bucket  be  uppermost. 
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BABYLONIA. 
VIII. 

Our  readers  who  have  followed  us  in 
the  brief  sketches  we  have  given  of  the 
great  nations  who  successively  became 
the  dominant  power  in  Western  Asia, 
will  remember  the  triple  alliance  which 
was  formed  by  Media,  Babylonia  and 
Lydia,  after  the  famous  "Battle  ot  the 
Eclipse,"  as  it  is  known  in  history.  Be- 
fore beginning  our  present  subject  it  may, 
however,  assist  us  in  comprehending  it 
better  to  briefly  outline  the  conditions 
then  existing.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
great  Assyrian  Empire  at  Nineveh,  the 
countries  to  the  south  and  west  fell  to 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  the  rest  of  the  empire 
went  to  the  Medes,  who,  aided  by  Nabo- 
polassar, began  subduing  the  northern 
and  northwestern  provinces.  Extending 
their  conquests  into  Asia  Minor,  they 
were  met  by  the  King  of  Lydia,  who  so 
successfully  resisted  them  that  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  conquest,  an  alliance  was 
formed  by  which  each  power  was  recog- 
nized in  its  dominion,  and  each  was  of  so 
near  the  same  relative  importance  that  a 
real  balance  of  power  was  effected,  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  nations. 

We  have  already  traced  the  brief  glory 
of  Media  to  its  final  decline,  before  the 
rising  star  of  Persia,  and  now  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  history  we  pause  to 
wonder  at  and  admire  the  colossal  great- 
ness of  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  Chal- 
dean excellency.  Babylonia  proper,  com- 
prised the  alluvial  plains  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  which  have  already  re- 
ceived extended  mention  in  the  chapter 
on  Chaldcea,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  great  Babylonian  Empire. 

Lying  east  of  the  Tigris  River,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  to  the  barren  slopes  of 
the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains  which,  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Zagros  Chain,  was 
the  important  country  of  Susiana,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provinces  of  Babylon. 
North  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  more  renowned 
for  being  the  gateway  for  the  valuable 
commerce  between  the  east  and  the  west 

than  for  its  fertility.    Westward  lay  the 
li* 


barren  hilly  lands  of  Northern  Syria,  which 
like  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  were 
only  important  because  they  were  the 
thoroughfare  between  the  east  and  the 
west.  To  the  south  and  west  extending 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  were  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Syria  proper,  constituting  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire.  The  fertile  valley 
known  as  Hollow  Syria,  extending  north 
and  south  for  over  two  hundred  miles 
between  parallel  mountain  ranges,  was 
one  of  the  richest  in  Western  Asia.  Per- 
haps no  other  spot  on  earth  is  so  rich  in 
historical  memories  as  this  fruitful  region. 
It  forms  the  gateway  between  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  for  several  thousand  years 
the  contending  hosts  of  the  East  and  the 
West  have  surged  to  and  fro  in  this  his- 
toric valley.  Here  were  seen  the  victor- 
ious banners  of  Egypt  in  the  proud  days 
of  her  ascendency;  and  here  passed  the 
conquering  hosts  of  Assyria,  and  after- 
ward of  Babylon  in  their  successful  in- 
vasions of  Egypt.  The  mountain  ram- 
parts on  either  hand  have  looked  down 
upon  the  proud  soldiers  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  upon  the  victorious  eagles 
of  Rome.  Here  were  pitched  the  tents 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  struggled  so  val- 
liantly  yet  so  vainly  to  gain  the  Holy 
Sepulcher. 

To  the  west  sloping  down  to  the  Med- 
iterranean was  Phoenicia,  a  small  but 
important  province  which  claims  the 
distinction  of  being  the  birth  place  of 
navies.  Who  has  not  heard  the  fame  of 
the  rich  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
owed  their  importance  to  the  daring 
voyages  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians? 

Farther  to  the  south  was  the  province 
of  Palestine,  the  chosen  land  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  On  either  side  of  the 
Jordan,  rise  rocky  ridges  inclosing  a  nar- 
row valley,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the 
fertile  land  of  Palestine.  There  are  a 
few  fertile  vales  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  other- 
wise the  land  of  Palestine  presents  a 
somewhat  stern  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
the  eye  of  the  husbandman.  And  yet 
what  land  is  richer  in  historical  mem- 
ories?    What  land   more  loved    by    its 
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people  than  this  ancient  home  of  God's 
chosen  race  by  the  exiled  Jews?  Their 
souls  have  grown  weary  with  longing  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  to 
their  fathers,  that  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
and  Israel  shall  return  and  become  one 
nation  upon  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  more 
fully  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
nations  which  were  included  in  the  great 
Babylonian  Empire  we  will  devote  a 
brief  space  to  the  civil  and  military  an- 
nals of  Babylonia.  The  great  revolution 
occurred  in  the  year  625  B.  C,  and  at 
that  time  Nabopolassar  entered  upon  his 
successful  reign  of  twenty-one  years. 
Abandoning  the  policy  then  pursued  by 
ambitious  rulers  of  entering  upon  wars  of 
conquest  he  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  his 
empire.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were, 
however,  fated  to  close  in  the  turmoils  of 
war.  Egypt,  then  under  Necho,  began 
to  assume  something  of  her  former  glory, 
and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  em- 
pire. Syria  was  invaded  and  the  tri- 
umphant arms  of  Egypt  flashed  upon  the 
very  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

A  large  and  well  equipped  army  was 
raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  young  prince  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
gave  battle  to  the  Egyptians  at  Carchem- 
ish  in  Upper  Syria,  and  completely 
routed  them.  Continuing  his  triumphant 
march  westward,  he  was  preparing  to 
enter  Egypt,  when  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  reached  him.  Abandoning 
his  design  he  returned  with  all  haste  to 
Babylon,  fearing  that  some  rival  might 
usurp  the  throne. 

He  was  accorded  a  triumphant  recep- 
tion and  began  his  vigorous  reign  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  his  father,  he  centered 
all  his  care  on  the  consolidation  of  his 
empire.  Trusting  little  to  the  promises 
of  Media,  should  the  opportunity  present 
itself  of  a  successful  invasion  of  the  south, 
he  first  strongly  fortified  Sippar,  the  most 
northern  of  Babylonian  cities,  and  created 
an  extensive  system  of  canals  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  could  be 
drawn  off  and  whole  districts  flooded  if 
desired.     These  canals  and  ditches  were 


so  arranged  at  the  same  time  that  they 
formed  arteries  of  commerce  and  elabor- 
ate systems  of  irrigation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  adjacent  lands.  To  further  strengthen 
the  northern  boundary,  he  built  an  im- 
mense wall  of  burnt  brick  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  River.  This  wall 
was  seen  by  Xenophon  and  by  him 
estimated  to  be  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
twenty  feet  wide. 

Nebachudnezzar  took  special  pride  in 
his  great  building  enterprises,  and  from 
the  inscriptions  that  have  been  found  it 
appears  that  he  repaired  nearly  every 
temple  in  the  land  and  built  many  others. 
Had  he,  however,  limited  his  building 
operations  to  Babylon  the  Great,  his 
fame  would  suffer  no  diminution  in  con- 
sequence, for  her  glory  has  been  the  won- 
der of  every  succeeding  age.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  the  area  embraced  within  this 
greatest  city  of  ancient  times,  but  it  was 
probably  not  less  than  ten  miles  square. 
Herodotus  declares  that  the  walls  were 
fourteen  miles  long  on  each  side,  another 
ancient  historian  fixes  the  limit  at  ten 
miles,  and  others  vary  all  the  way  between 
the  two  extremes.  Rawlinson  accepts 
the  estimate  which  fixes  the  area  en- 
closed by  the  outer  wall  at  one  hundred 
square  miles.  The  city  was  enclosed  by 
double  walls,  the  first  already  mentioned 
as  the  outer  wall,  and  another  enclosing 
more  closely  the  portion  devoted  to 
building  and  dwellings,  the  space  between 
being  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  famine 
in  case  of  siege. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  trace  the  line 
of  this  outer  wall,  and  reports  vary  great- 
ly concerning  its  dimensions.  Herodotus 
gives  the  height  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  which  probably  included  the 
towers  built  at  regular  intervals  along  its 
top.  Other  estimates  vary  all  the  way 
from  that  figure  down  to  the  very  moder- 
ate figure  of  seventy-five  feet.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  size  it  was  such  a 
stupendous  work  that  it  has  been  classed 
with  the  "seven  wonders  of  the  world." 
Its  thickness  was  so  great  that  a  chariot 
could  turn  in  the  space  between  the 
towers  which  were  built  on  either  edge 
facing  each  other.     On  the  outside  was  a 
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wide,  deep  moat  from  which  the  material 
used  in  constructing  the  walls  had  been 
taken. 

The  river  Euphrates  flowed  through 
the  city  between  banks  of  masonry  of 
burnt  brick  laid  in  bitumen,  and  on  each 
bank  was  raised  a  high,  strong  wall  cut 
through  at  regular  intervals  by  arches, 
through  which  pedestrians  passed  to  the 
river.  Movable  bridges  spanned  the 
river  on  buttresses,  along  which  passed 
the  moving  mass  of  humanity  from  shore 
to  shore.  At  will  the  bridges  could  be 
removed,  the  arches  closed  and  the  city 
be  left  in  two  independent  parts.  So 
that  in  case  one  side  were  carried  by 
assault,  the  other  remained  enclosed 
within  its  own  protecting  walls. 

In  reading  of  these  admirable  pre- 
parations for  defense,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  fatal  security  in 
which  the  King  of  Babylon  rested  when 
he  was  being  besieged  from  without 
by  the  armies  of  Persia,  nor  the  com- 
placency with  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
surveyed  his  great  stronghold,  when  he 
made  the  memorable  speech  recorded  in 
Daniel:  "Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which 
I  have  built  for  the  royal  dwelling  place, 
by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
glory  of  my  majesty?"  Yet  of  all  these 
mighty  works  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins 
remain,  in  a  land  cursed  by  the  judgments 
of  God  and  left  desolate  of  inhabitants 
from  age  to  age. 

Two  mounds  upon  the  site  of  Babylon 
have  been  identified  as  the  old  and  new 
palaces  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another 
large  flat  mound  is  supposed  to  be  all 
that  is  left  of  the  famous  hanging  gardens 
made  by  the  king  for  his  queen  who 
pined  for  the  mountains  of  her  native 
land  in  Media.  This  was  an  artificial 
terraced  hill  supported  on  pillars  and 
arches  of  strong  masonry.  These  terraces 
were  planted  with  the  choicest  trees, 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  whole  was 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  residence 
for  the  queen.  Water  was  pumped  up 
by  hydraulic  machinery  placed  upon  the 
upper  terrace.  Scholars  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  location  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  or  the  great  tower  of  Babel. 
This    was  one  of   the    most   wonderful 


structures  of  the  age.  It  was  built  in 
successive  squares  of  solid  masonry,  each 
square  being  smaller  than  the  one  upon 
which  it  rested.  The  ascent  was  made 
by  steps  winding  around  the  outside. 
The  total  height  being  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  Upon  the  summit  was  the 
shrine  of  the  gods,  and  it  is  also  believed 
that  the  Chaldaeans  used  to  tak9  astro- 
nomical observations  from  it. 

When  left  to  themselves  the  colossal 
and  unwieldly  structures  that  were  the 
proud  boast  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  soon 
collapsed  and  crumbled  to  dust.  A  hun- 
dred years  later  when  Herodotus  visited 
Babylon,  the  hand  of  decay  was  over  the 
whole  proud  city,  and  a  few  hundred 
years  more  it  was  but  a  memory. 
Today  the  traveler  may  see  the  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  judgments  prophesied 
against  Babylon  by  Jeremiah  the  Prophet. 
One  quotation  will  suffice  for  illustration. 
"And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a 
dwelling  place  for  dragons,  an  astonish- 
ment, and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabi- 
tant." The  reader  will  find  it  interesting 
to  read  the  whole  of  chapter  fifty,  and 
fifty-one  of  Jeremiah. 

While  many  inscriptions  are  found,  in 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  glories  in  his 
great  works,  comparatively  few  are  found 
which  tell  of  the  success  of  his  arms. 
And  yet  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
he  put  down  insurrections  in  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia  and  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces generally,  with  a  strong  and 
merciless  hand  and  also  made  successful 
campaigns  into  Egypt. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  Jerusalem  was  spoiled  and 
many  of  her  citizens  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  these,  and  captives  from  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria,  Egypt  and  other  conquered 
nations  were  the  principal  workmen  who 
reared  the  stupendous  masses  of  ma- 
sonry, whose  ruins  today  constitute  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  landscape  of 
the  Mesopotamian  Plains. 

The  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  extended 
through  a  total  period  of  forty-four  years, 
interrupted,  however,  by  a  period  of 
seven  years  when  he  was  visited  with 
madness,  and  imagining  himself  a  beast 
went  forth  into   the  fields,    living  upon 
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grass  and  herbs.  Upon  regaining  his 
reason,  he  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  affliction  and  restoration,  and 
after  a  few  more  years  of  a  glorious  and 
peaceful  reign  he  died. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil- 
Merodach,  B.  C.  557,  who  began  his 
reign  by  abating  many  rigors,  practiced 
against  the  captive  Jews,  and  advancing 
some  of  them  to  stations  of  honor  at  his 
court.  Unfortunately  for  the  favored 
captives,  however,  his  reign  was  but 
brief.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne 
and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  headed 
by  his  brother-in-law  Niriglissar,  who 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  and  who  had 
a  brief  but  peaceful  reign  of  three  years. 
He  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Laborosar- 
chod,  who  was  a  mere  youth  and  incap- 
able of  performing  the  vast  responsibil- 
ities placed  upon  him.  His  princes 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  on 
false  accusations  of  crime, he  was  deposed 
and  put  to  death.  This  ended  the 
dynasty  of  the  house  of  Nabopolassar, 
which  had  reigned  in  Babylon  for  seventy 
years.  Nabonadius  one  of  their  number 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  to  assure  the  question 
of  right  to  the  throne  he  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
widow  of  Niriglissar. 

At  this  time  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia  was 
making  active  preparations  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  west,  and  the  newly  throned 
king  was  made  aware  of  his  designs  by 
an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Lydia  who 
proposed  an  alliance  to  cope  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary.  The  alliance  was 
consummated,  but  Nabonadius  paused 
to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Babylon.  In  the  meantime 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  without  waiting 
for  aid  from  the  Babylonians  had  plunged 
into  the  fight  with  the  Persians,  and  as  a 
result  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

Though  he  delayed  moving  against  the 
Babylonians  fourteen  years  after  he  was 
thus  challenged  in  the  alliance  with  Lydia, 
Cyrus  had  not  forgotten  nor  given 
up  his  ambitious  designs.  The  works 
of  defense  planned  by  Nobonadius  were 
then    completed    and    from    behind   his 


ramparts  he  smiled  at  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw his  kingdom.  Cyrus  with  his  army 
crossed  the  Tigris  without  opposition 
and  f  oon  appeared  before  Babylon,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Nabonadius. 
In  the  battle  which  followed,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  defeated,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  army  retreated  within  the 
city,  while  the  king  and  the  rest  of  his 
forces  retired  to  the  city  of  Borsippa, 
hoping  thus  to  divide  the  army  of  the 
Persians,  but  Cyrus  was  too  wise  to  be 
diverted  from  the  object  of  invasion,  he 
knew  that  if  Babylon  were  taken  the 
empire  was  his. 

Belshazzar  the  son  of  the  king  was 
left  in  command  at  Babylon  when  the 
king  retreated  to  Borsippa;  he  laughed 
at  the  vain  efforts  of  the  Persians  to 
storm  the  lofty  walls.  Cyrus  was  not 
slow  to  discover  that  if  he  made  entry 
into  the  city,  it  must  be  strategy  and  not 
by  force.  The  Euphrates  River,  it  will 
be  remembered,  flowed  through  the  city, 
entering  and  leaving  it  through  immense 
arches  cut  in  the  walls,  and  Cyrus  con- 
ceived the  difficult  plan  of  draining  the 
river  and  entering  the  city  along  its  bed. 
While  some  of  his  men  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  besieged  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  army  were  constructing 
canals  to  draw  off  the  waters  of  the 
river.  At  length  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  venture  and  the  Persians  only  waited 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  which 
was  decided  to  be  the  time  of  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Babylonians. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  within  the 
city,  and  the  better  to  show  his  contempt 
of  a  foe  whom  he  deemed  foiled  in  his 
designs,  Belshazzar  abandoned  himself 
recklessly  to  the  occasion.  A  royal  ban- 
quet was  given  at  the  palace,  where  were 
assembled  the  nobles  and  great  ones  of 
the  land.  The  example  of  the  nobles 
was  followed  by  the  soldiers  and  people, 
discretion  and  vigilance  were  abandoned 
in  the  mad  revel. 

In  the  meantime  the  Persians  were 
opening  their  canals,  and  the  river  began 
to  sink  until  a  space  of  bare  ground  was 
left  under  the  wall  on  either  side.  Silent- 
ly and  without  opposition  the  army  of 
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Cyrus  passed  within,  seizing  the  river 
gates  and  sounding  the  signal  of  assault. 
The  drunken  Babylonians  were  easily 
overpowered,  and  piled  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Belshazzar  and  his  nobles 
were  slain  in  their  banquet  hall.  The 
night  of  doom  had  settled  down  upon  the 
city,  and  the  morn  found  the  Persians  in 
full  possession. 
Nabonadius  was  still  at  Borsippa  and 


Cyrus  hastened  to  invest  that  city;  the 
former  seeing  the  futility  of  further  resist- 
ance surrendered.  The  empire  of  Baby- 
lonia was  a  thing  of  the  past.  "  'The 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency  faded 
like  the  shadow  of  a  pageant  from  the 
great  canvas  of  history,  and  the  glory  of 
of  Babylon  began  to  hide  itself  under  the 
dust  and  ruin  of  the  ages." 

Mala  Waina. 
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In  company  with  Superintendent  Hib- 
bert  and  Counselor  McDonald  we  visited 
Phoenix,  the  capital  of  Arizona,  on  the 
second  of  February.  Salt  River  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb  and  we  forded  it,  but  there 
are  seasons  of  the  year  when  it  can  only 
be  crossed  by  ferry  or  the  railroad  bridge, 
which  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
long.  Near  the  road  we  noticed  some 
very  extensive  ruins,  apparently  of  great 
age,  as  the  walls  have  crumbled  down, 
until  they  are  little  more  than  heaps  of 
earth.  Just  before  entering  the  city  we 
passed  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum. 
It  is  a  fine  building,  not  quite  so  large  as 
Utah's,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  as 
large  as  they  need.  The  grounds  are  in 
excellent  order,  are  extensive,  and  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs, 
tropical  and  semi-tropical,  that  the  clim- 
ate of  Utah  will  not  produce.  The  ice 
factory  which  we  visited,  and  which  must 
certainly  be  a  luxury  in  this  hot,  dry 
climate  is  also  on  the  ourskirts  of  the 
city.  It  was  not  running  at  the  time,  but 
those  in  charge  courteously  showed  us 
through,  and  explained  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  turning  heat  into  cold,  or  rather 
of  extracting  the  heat  and  leaving  the 
cold,  for  that  seems  to  be  the  principle 
upon  which  the  ice  was  produced. 

The  city  itself  is  a  very  modern  town, 
and  quite  a  winter  resort.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  hotels,  yet  there  was  so  great 
a  number  of  visitors  that  halls,  balconies, 
and  like  places  were  used  for  sleeping 
purposes.  There  are  street  cars,  electric 
lights  and  telephones,  as  well  as  other 


conveniences  and  luxuries  belonging  to 
the  most  advanced  civilization.  From 
the  tower  of  the  court  house,  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  this  remarkable  tract  ot 
tableland.  Somewhere  I  think  I  have 
said  that  it  sloped  south,  but  in  reality  it 
is  so  level  that  water  will  run  in  three 
directions.  East  and  west  it  is  from  thirty 
to  fifty  miles,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Mogollon  (Mokeone)  Mountains,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  desert.  From  north 
to  south  it  may  go  through  Old  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  for  anything  we 
could  learn  to  the  contrary. 

It  had  been  eight  days  since  we  left 
California,  and  our  thrilling  experience 
on  the  bay  was  still  very  vivid.  Chancing 
to  pick  up  a  San  Francisco  paper,  we 
read  with  peculiar  interest  of  the  further 
ravages  of  the  same  storm,  and  especially 
of  its  having  torn  out  half  a  mile  of  rail- 
road track  just  south  of  Fresno,  on  the 
very  day,  and  perhaps  within  an  hour  of 
our  having  passed  over  it. 

On  the  fourth  of  February  we  visited 
the  Lehi  ward  in  company  with  some 
four  of  the  Stake  officers  of  the  M.  I. 
Associations.  Starting  early  we  had 
time  to  stop  and  fish  in  Salt  River.  Fish 
were  very  plentiful,  though  not  so  large 
as  those  that  usually  figure  in  stories. 
There  were  some  fifty  caught  among  the 
eight  of  us — modesty  preventing  me 
from  telling  how  many  graced  my  hook. 
Brother  Dalton  bagged  a  rabbit,  and  by 
a  lucky  accident  I  shot  a  quail. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  mirage, 
and  on  this  occasion  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
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phenomenon.  It  was  like  an  enormous 
landscape  done  in  colors.  The  fore- 
ground was  a  ruined  city,  with  decided 
Spanish  characteristics;  beyond  this  grew 
a  grove  of  slender  stemmed  graceful 
trees, between  whose  trunks,  and  beneath 
whose  green  boughs,  shone  the  calm 
waters  of  a  crystal  lake.  The  colors 
were  more  vivid,  the  lines  softer  and  yet 
more  distinct  than  nature,  but  without 
the  rigid  monotony  of  art,  for  every 
breeze  seemed  to  ripple  this  water,  and 
lightly  sway  the  full-leafed  branches  of 
the  trees,  which  like  the  rainbow.kept  at 
a  certain  distance  before  us. 

Having  finished  our  work  in  the  Stake 
we  made  a  report  to  the  Presidency, 
which  was  accepted,  and  we  were  re- 
leased. Brother  McDonald  took  us  to 
the  railroad  atTempe,in  his  buggy,  where 
we  took  train  for  Bowie,  on  our  way  to 
St.  Joseph  Stake. 

We  passed  the  San  Pedro  where  the 
bull  fight  occurred,  on  the  eleventh  of 
December,  1846,  and  got  out  of  the  train 
for  the  novelty  of  standing  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  railroad  crossed  the 
Battalion  trail,  a  little  station  being 
built  there. 

During  the  night  we  passed  Tucson. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was 
the  point  where  the  Mormon  Battalion 
boys  had  reason  to  expect  a  great  resist- 
ance by  the  Mexicans.  It  was  Sunday, 
Dec.  17th,  1846,  that  they  entered  the 
city.  They  found  it  deserted  save  by  a 
few  old  and  decrepit  persons  unable  to 
get  away.  All  the  able  bodied  were  at- 
tending mass  at  a  mission  house  safely 
hidden  among  the  hills.  This  circum- 
stance made  the  place  one  of  interest, 
but  the  darkness  did  not  permit  us  to 
have  a  satisfactory  look  at  it.  Just  west 
of  the  city  stand  the  semi-ruins  of  the 
old  church  and  dwelling  said  to  be  the 
oldest  buildings  in  America.  They 
stood  like  veritable  specters,  as  we  sped 
past  them  through  the  gloom.  The 
same  style  of  architecture  exists  today, 
as  when  these  were  built.  The  same 
dirt  roofs,  solid  square-cornered  expres- 
sionless walls,  and  little,  deeply  set  win- 
dows. Changeless  oriental  monotony 
is   a  part  of  the  Spaniard,   and  by   the 


side  of  the  Yankee  "gang  plow"  oxen 
still  pull  their  crooked  sticks. 

On  February  6th,  at  6:10  a.m.,  we  ar- 
rived at  Bowie,  and  were  met  at  the  station 
by  a  Brother  Evans;  drove  forty-five  miles 
to  Layton,  arrived  early  in  the  evening 
and  called  that  same  night  on  Stake 
Superintendent  William  Parker.  We 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  himself  and 
family.  He  had  notice  of  our  coming, 
and  had  made  arrangements  as  to  place, 
day  and  hour  for  every  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Stake.  Next  morning  we 
started  for  Eden,  the  settlement  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Stake,  and  furthest 
from  the  railroad  station,  where  our  labors 
were  to  begin.  We  passed  through 
Thatcher  on  our  way  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  called  upon  Stake  Superinten- 
dent Layton.  Took  dinner  with  my  uncle 
at  Central,  Bishop  Joseph  Cluff. 

Arrived  at  Eden  at  4:15,  drove  straight 
to  the  home  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  after 
supper  held  two  meetings.  The  regular 
public  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 
after  its  dismissal  an  officers'  meeting. 
Quite  a  number  of  brethren  accompanied 
us  home  and  remained  till  a  late  hour. 
Early  next  morning  others  came,  and  we 
spent  the  hours  talking,  until  barely  time 
was  left  to  reach  the  place  of  our  next 
appointment.  We  were  not  willing  to 
leave  a  single  essential  point  in  doubt,  or 
one  earnest  worker  until  they  fully  com- 
prehended the  plan,  as  so  much  of  future 
progress  depends  on  starting  just  right. 

The  same  program  was  followed  as 
detailed  in  the  Maricopa  Stake.  There 
are  six  wards  in  the  St.  Joseph  Stake,  all 
of  which  were  duly  visited.  We  worked 
hard,  but  we  enjoyed  it.  February  the 
1 2th  was  a  sample  day.  We  attended 
Sunday  School  at  Central  in  the  morning, 
meeting  at  Thatcher,  six  miles  distant, 
at  two  o'clock,  filled  an  M.  I.  appoint- 
ment at  Layton  in  the  evening,  seven 
miles  further,  and  returned  to  Thatcher 
for  the  night. 

On  the  eleventh,  Saturday,  a  veny 
pleasant  affair  occurred,  which  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  missionary  labors,  but 
as  a  personal  matter,  occupies  some 
prominence  in  my  reminiscences  of  that 
Stake.     A  great   many  of  my  relatives 
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live  in  Mexico  and  Arizona,  many  of 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  but  was  very 
desirous  to  do  so.  A  family  reunion  had 
been  arranged  for  the  eleventh,  at  the 
house  of  Moses  Guff,  at  Pima,  it  being 
his  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Benjamin  Cluff, 
Sen.,  of  Provo  Valley,  Utah,  was  there, 
and  including  us  two  Utonians,  there 
were  fifty-six  of  the  Cluff  family  present, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  residing 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  They  had 
been  six  years  in  making  the  home  where 
we  were  entertained,  and  from  a  dry, 
cactus  flat,  they  had  built  brick  houses, 
planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
everything  bespoke  prosperity,  thrift  and 
happiness.  They  had  made  wine  from 
the  grapes  that  had  grown  from  these 
vines,  and  we  ate  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  On  February  15th  we 
visited  President  Layton  who  accepted 
our  report.  After  spending  a  couple  of 
days  visiting  and  attending  one  social 
party,  we  took  our  final  leave  for  Snow- 
flake  Stake.  President  Layton  gave  us 
permission  to  ride  upon  the  stage  coach 
to  Bowie. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  son 
of  President  Layton's  here,  who  made  us 
welcome  for  the  night.  It  may  seen* 
strange  to  some  who  read  this  sketch^* 
but  we  felt  every  time  we  entered  a  town 
where  our  own  people  resided  that  we 
were  at  home,  but  upon  leaving,  the 
change  of  influence  was  plainly  felt,  but 
hard  to  describe. 

On  Saturday,  February  18th,  we  took 
train  for  Deming,  where  we  arrived  at 
noon.  It  is  at  this  town  that  our  people 
leave  the  railroad  and  take  wagons 
when  going  across  the  border  into  Old 
Mexico.  There  are  very  few  Mormons 
residing  here,  but  we  found  Brothers 
Smith  and  Webb,  who  are  agents  for 
our  people.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  hundred.  The  town  is 
full  of  eating  and  lodging  houses,  and 
there  are  nine  saloons. 

While  at  this  place,  I  had  la  grippe 
which  attacked  me  with  unusual  severity. 
Chills,  with  severe  pains  in  my  head  and 
limbs,  made  me  apprehensive  that  I 
should  be  too  ill  to  continue  my  journey. 
Relying  on  the  promises,  I  had  recourse 


to   the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,   and 
arose  next  morning  almost  well. 

Left  Deming  on  Sunday,  February 
19th.  We  were  passing  through  a  por- 
tion of  country  which  might  well  be 
called  desolation,  it  consisting  of  lava 
beds,  sand  and  rocks,  without  a  vestige 
of  vegetation  anywhere  to  greet  the  eye. 

Arrived  at  Albuquerque  at  10:30  p.  m. 
and  at  2:30  a.  m.  took  train  for  Holbrook, 
where  we  were  met  by  Stake  Superin- 
tendent Ezra  T.  Hatch.  He  drove  into 
town  just  as  we  arrived,  having  come 
forty  miles  to  meet  us.  Delays  in  mails 
had  matched  our  delays  by  rail  admir- 
ably, in  what  might  be  termed  a  pair 
of  lucky  accidents. 

Our  labors  were  to  begin  at  St.  Joseph, 
ten  miles  from  Holbrook.  Bishop  John 
Bushman  put  two  boys  on  horses  and 
the  people  were  soon  notified  of  our 
desire  to  meet  with  them.  Held  our 
regular  general  meetings  and  special 
meetings,  spent  the  night  under  Bishop 
Bushman's  hospitable  roof,  turned  back 
on  our  route  next  morning  going  through 
Holbrook  to  Woodruff. 

We  saw  the  famous  dam  built  to  the 
right  and  above  the  town,  in  the  little 
Colorado  River.  Five  times  with  in- 
finite labor  and  patience  the  dam  has 
been  built,  only  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
heavy  spring  freshets.  There  are  but 
few  water  courses  and  the  rains  pour 
directly  into  them  in  thousands  of  un- 
obstructed channels,  the  fall  of  the  river 
bed  giving  them  a  terrible  force.  The 
big  and  little  Colorado,  look  as  though 
they  had  been  walled  in  by  art,  so  high, 
compact  and  regular  are  the  rocky  bar- 
riers that  keep  them  strictly  within  their 
channels,  and  the  curious  part  of  it  is, 
there  is  scarcely  a  rock  to  be  seen, 
nothing  like  these  continuous  lines  of 
solid  ledges,  unbroken  in  places  for 
miles,  anywhere  except  in  these  banks. 
The  people  have  a  dam  in  the  river  now, 
however,  that  looks  as  though  it  would 
stand. 

Left  Woodruff  on  the  twenty-third  for 
Snowflake.  As  we  entered  this  place 
we  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  afloat  on 
the  breeze,  and  were  reminded  that  it 
was  Washington's  birthday. 
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On  consulting  with  Stake  President, 
Jesse  N.  Smith,  we  learned  that  the 
Stake  Conference  would  be  held  there  on 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  that 
the  program  was  already  complete.  We 
determined  to  attend  these  Conferences. 
We  visited  the  store  owned  by  James 
Flake,whose  brother  and  partner,  Charles, 
was  killed  by  a  desperado  a  short  time 
ago.  We  were  looking  for  hosiery  and 
having  selected  what  we  wanted,  the 
gentleman  presented  it  to  us,  asking  if 
there  was  anything  else  we  desired. 
"Not  if  they  are  to  be  paid  for  with 
thanks,"  I  replied,  but  the  gentleman 
insisted  on  replacing  my  narrow  rimmed 
hat  with  a  broad  brimmed  beaver  which 
he  called  an  "Arizona,"  but  it  was 
marked  Utah,  and  we  both  left  the  store 
better  off  by  a  fine  woolen  overshirt.  In 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  visited  Taylor,  a  town  three 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  in  company  with 
Stake  Superintendent  Hatch.  Notice 
was  given  of  our  proposed  meeting  and 
we  spent  the  day  visiting  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints  of  that  place. 

Held  M.  I.  ward  meetings  in  this  place 
on  the  twenty-fourth  (Friday).  Returned 
to  Snowflake  and  attended  Sunday  School 
conference  Saturday  forenoon,  young 
people's  conference  in  the  afternoon,  and 
held  our  Stake  officer's  meeting  in  the 
evening  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Attended  two  regular  sessions  of  the 
conference,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
religion  class  held  between  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  the  latter  time  being  de- 
voted to  a  Priesthood  meeting.  Also  on 
Monday  the  two  regular  sessions  were 
held,  and  the  offer  was  made  us  to  cut 
off  the  last  feature  of  the  program,  a 
Stake  ball,  in  favor  of  our  general  meet- 
ing. We  were  assured  that  as  dearly  as 
the  people  loved  innocent  recreations, 
there  would  not  be  a  dissenting  voice  to 
this  arrangement.  I  wondered  of  how 
many  of  our  wards  this  could  be  truly 
said. 

Our  general  meeting  was  called  for  six 
o'clock,  and  the  interests  of  the  M.  I  A. 
received  the  attention  due  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  after  which  we  ad- 
journed to  the  ball  room,  and  made  time 


fly.  Many  of  those  in  attendance  traveled 
thirty-five  miles  to  get  there.  There 
was  not  a  round  dance  nor  anything  that 
infringed  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Church.  We  attended  two  theaters  while 
here.  They  were  held  in  a  hall  above 
the  Flake  store.  The  theater  is  looked 
upon  by  these  people  not  only  as  a  legiti- 
mate means  of  amusement,  but  a  great 
educational  factor.  They  engage  in 
nothing  upon  which  they  cannot  ask  the 
blessing  of  God.  The  theaters  are  under 
the  auspices  of  the  M.  I.  A.,  and  the  plays 
are  carefully  selected,  they  are  opened 
and  closed  by  prayer,  and,  in  fact,  all 
their  amusements  are  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  and  with  the  same  spirit.  There 
is  not  a  person  in  the  town  but  belongs 
to  the  Church,  not  a  saloon  pollutes  the 
atmosphere,  and  no  drug  store  tempts 
weak  humanity  to  tamper  with  the  foun- 
tains of  life.  We  were  told  there  was 
not  a  doctor  within  sixty  miles,  and  that 
was  as  close  as  they  needed  them.  There 
is  no  Sabbath  breaking.  This  obedience 
seems  to  be  a  free-will  offering,  a  joyous 
gift  to  their  faith  in  God,  and  their  accept- 
ance of  His  wisdom  in  laying  down  rules 
to  guide  them  to  happiness.  The  only 
influence  we  could  perceive  that  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young  people 
was  careful  teaching,  of  which  example 
by  the  older  ones  is  the  greatest  part.  On 
March  2nd  we  took  team  for  the  St.  John 
Stake  in  company  with  Brother  Cotchner 
and  wife. 

We  arrived  at  Erastus  at  5.  p.  m. 
Called  at  Bishop  Kemp's,  held  the  usual 
M.  I.  A.  meetings,  going  on  the  next 
morning  to  St.  John  Ward.  It  happened 
that  the  Quarterly  Conference  convened 
for  the  St.  John  Stake,  and  in  the  St. 
John  Ward.  We  had  a  room  at  Bishop 
Anderson's,  and  spent  our  time  visiting 
among  the  Saints,  scarcely  taking  two 
meals  at  the  same  place.  Everybody 
seemed  anxious  as  in  all  other  stakes  to 
have  points  with  regard  to  our  M.  I.  A. 
explained,  and  they  were  universally  ap- 
proved. We  attended  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Stake  Conference, and  held  the  usual  M.  I. 
A.  meetings.  The  conference  throughout 
was  good,  but  the  Primary  Conference 
presented  to  us  the  most  gratifying  pic- 
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ture.  To  all  those  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  young  people  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation  when  our 
children,  without  self  conceit  or  affec- 
tation, can  take  dignified  and  reveren- 
tial part  in  a  public  meeting;  conducting 
their  exercises  with  that  sincere  and  un- 
derstanding faith,  only  possible  to  those 
well  born  and  well  taught.  My  mind  as 
I  looked  and  listened  wandered  to  the 
future  and  it  seemed  possible  that  after  a 
few  generations  of  such  teaching  as  our 
young  people  were  now  receiving,  that 
by  the  blessing  of  God  it  might  bear 
such  fruit,  that  there  would  be  a  genera- 
tion born,  who  were  not  only  willing  to 
serve  God,  but  who  had  the  knowledge, 
power  and  fortitude  to  do  so. 

President  of  Seventies,  B.  H.  Roberts 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  present,  and 
gave  some  very  timely  instruction  to  the 
Saints. 

We  held  a  very  gratifying  officers' 
meeting  at  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
We  found  here  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, a  humility,  and  gratitude  for  assis- 
tance that  is  the  very  essence  of  progress. 
Though  not  so  favored  by  opportunities, 
before  we  left  them  they  had  become 
convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the  Man- 
ual, and  expressed  a  determination  to 
profit  by  its  teachings  in  every  respect. 

Tuesday,  March  7th,  Brother  Charles 
Davis  took  us  by  team  to  Springerville,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  We  called 
on  Joseph  Udall,  Stake  Superintendent 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and  Stake  President, 
David  K.  Udall,  and  Prime  Colman,  Jr., 
all  of  whom  we  had  met  at  the  Stake 
Conference. 

Next  morning  we  again  took  up  our 
line  of  travel,  the  destination  being 
Nutrioso,  and  our  way  lay  over  the 
Mogollon  (mokeone)  Mountains.  We 
were  accompanied  by  Stake  Superinten- 
dent Udall,  and  Prime  Colman,  Sr.,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  friends  and  guides. 

It  was  very  cold  when  we  arrived  at 
Nutrioso.  We  were  at  quite  a  high 
altitude,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  me  to 
be  more  keen  and  searching  than  any 
I  had  ever  experienced.  We  were 
warmly  dressed,  well  wrapped,  and  snug- 
ly ensconced  in  a  covered  buggy,  and  yet 


we  suffered  with  the  cold.  While  here  I 
had  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  had  recourse 
to  secret  prayer,  and  an  almost  instan- 
taneous cure  followed.  This  was  a  very 
strong  testimony  to  me.  Those  who 
have  suffered  the  pangs  of  this  complaint 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  gratitude  of 
my  heart  toward  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
the  Great  Physician,  for  the  ease  which 
followed  my  petition  to  Him,  without  the 
aid  of  nostrum  within  or  outward  ap- 
plication. We  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Brother  Page,  and  held  the  usual  M.  I.  A. 
meetings,  with  gratifying  results. 

The  weather  was  cold,  a  high  wind 
was  blowing  and  a  hard  frozen  hail  like 
snow  was  driven  by  it  like  sharp  sand. 
The  road,  if  road  it  could  be  called,  lay 
through  what  seemed  an  interminable 
forest.  The  trees  stood  near  together 
and  yet  not  near  enough  but  what  a  man 
on  horseback  could  ride  through  any- 
where, and  a  buggy  find  a  passage  in 
any  direction.  The  trees  were  veritable 
giants  lifting  their  clusters  of  branches 
fifty  and  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air, 
and  their  trunks  were  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  in  circumference.  This  beautiful 
forest  with  its  unlimited  lumber  possibili- 
ties reaches  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  two  directions,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  underbrush  or  trees  producing  low 
limbs.  In  fact  we  saw  but  two  kinds  of 
trees,  the  pines  alluded  to,  and  oaks. 

On  March  9th,  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney by  team,  toward  Luna,  or  Moon 
Valley,  which  was  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Nutrioso. 

Here  we  needed  our  guide,  for  other 
than  a  few  blazed  trees  there  is  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  indicate  the  line  of  travel. 
The  drifting  snow  and  shifting  clouds 
blotted  out  mountain  peaks  and  other 
land  marks  that  might  have  been  visible 
at  another  time,  and  it  really  seemed  to 
be  an  innate  knowledge,  rather  than  any 
external  sign  that  enabled  Brother  Col- 
man to  keep  us  in  the  right  road.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Mogollon 
mountains  at  10  a.  m.,  and  crossed  the 
line  between  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
at  3  p.  m.  At  5  p.  m.  we  arrived  at 
Heber,  in  Luna  Valley,  stopped  at 
Brother  Lee's  house,  he  being  President 
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of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  of  this  ward.  The 
mails  had  failed  to  bring  word  of  our 
coming,  the  ward  was  very  much  scat- 
tered, and  the  weather  so  cold  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  people  could 
be  notified  of  our  arrival.  But  they  had 
very  cleverly  arranged  to  ring  a  bell,  to 
call  the  people  together  on  extra  occa- 
sions. At  seven  o'clock  a  good  congrega- 
tion greeted  us,  and  the  M.  I.  A.  business 
was  successfully  introduced. 

Next  morning  we  turned  back  on  our 
route,  having  reached  the  farthest  limit 
of  our  field,  stopping  at  some  places 
missed  before  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience in  driving  distances.  We  were 
almost  frozen  before  reaching  Alpine, 
having  driven  only  fifteen  miles.  We 
held  the  usual  two  meetings,  and  spent 
the  night  at  Brother  Erastus  Wakefield's. 
Next  day  we  visited  Sister  Hamblin, 
third  wife  of  Jacob  Hamblin,  who  died  in 
1876,  aged  sixty-seven.  She  was  a  very 
pleasant  lady,  and  treated  our  enquiries 
about  her  husband  in  the  kindest  manner, 
relating  many  incidents  which  showed 
the  remarkable  power  and  peculiar  cast 
of  mind  of  this  great  pioneer  She 
showed  us  a  tin  type  picture  taken 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  that  she  assured 
us  was  the  only  one  in  existence — the 
only  one  in  fact  ever  taken.  And  revers- 
ing common  usages  as  was  Mr.  Hamblin's 
wont,  the  artist  paid  fifty  cents  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  picture,  instead 
of  that  amount  being  paid  by  the  subject. 
There  are  twenty-eight  of  his  children 
living  and  all  are  members  of  the  Church. 
Personally  I  feel  a  great  regret  that  the 
entire  life  of  this  man  will  never  be  writ- 
ten, for  time  has  closed  over  much  of  it, 
blotting  it  out  forever.  Though  he  made 
some  attempt  to  write  it  himself,  that  was 
not  his  province.  His  was  to  do,  that  of 
another  to  record.  What  a  great  work 
lies  ahead  for  our  young  people  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  any  other,  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints  shall  have  a  literature 
as  well  as  a  religion  and  an  architecture 
of  their  own.  Thousands  of  these  incidents 
peculiar  to  us,  and  possible  among  no 
other  people,  will  yet  be  gathered  up  like 
golden  sand  from  the  dust  heaps  of  time 
to    embellish    history.      Let  no  person 


however  high  lightly  trample  on  genius, 
or  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  earnest 
talent;  and  let  no  persons  having  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  fit  them  for 
this  work,  be  easily  discouraged  or  turned 
aside. 

On  Saturday,  March  nth,  we  retured 
to  Springerville,  taking  dinner  at  Nutrioso 
while  en  route.  At  this  point  we  had  left 
behind  us  the  land  of  ice  and  snow.  We 
held  a  good  meeting  here  the  night  we 
arrived,  and  talked  till  one  o'clock^,  with 
our  host,  Brother  Udall  and  family. 

Sunday,  the  12th,  we  attended  Sunday 
School  and  meeting  during  the  day,  and 
Priesthood  meeting  later.  Spent  the 
evening  with  Stake  President  David  K. 
Udall. 

Next  morning  in  company  with  E.  E. 
Taylor  and  A.  V.  Green,  we  started  for 
Erastus,  taking  dinner  at  Senica,  an 
oasis,  or  rather  a  sink  hole,  as  they  are 
more  commonly  called.  These  curious 
freaks  occur  in  this  stretch  of  desert 
land,  having  an  inlet  but  no  outlet.  The 
earth  is  spongy  and  miry,  and  cattle  are 
quickly  buried  in  its  treacherous  depths 
that  attempt  to  cross.  We  reached 
Erastus  the  same  day,  and  again  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  Bishop  Kemp.  We 
held  meeting  there  again,  as  the  people 
seemed  to  desire  it. 

By  previous  arrangement  we  were  met 
here  by  Brother  Cotchner,  who  took  us 
back  to  Snowfiake,  where  we  arrived  at 
5:30.    Held  meeting  in  the  evening. 

On  the  sixteenth,  myself  and  Brother 
Dalton,  with  two  other  persons  took 
passage  on  a  "buckboard"  forHolbrook, 
the  other  two  included  the  stage  driver 
and  a  Fort  Apache  soldier.  There  was  a 
wind  storm  in  progress,  which  filled  our 
eyes,  ears  and  lungs  with  sand — hot, 
cutting,  smothering  sand.  The  disagree- 
ableness  of  this  experience  past,  we 
arrived  safely  at  the  railroad  station  of 
Holbrook,  where  we  expected  to  take 
the  8:45  train,  but  it  was  delayed  until 
9:30.  Changed  cars  at  Albuquerque. 
As  we  passed  some  Zuna  Indian  villages, 
at  Laguna,  some  of  the  Indians  came  on 
board  with  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture to  sell. 

We    were    now    ascending     the     Rio 
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Grande  River,  on  a  grade  so  steep  that 
the  train  only  moved  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  Sometimes 
we  hovered  over  chasms  in  a  way  that 
made  the  narrow  road  bed  seem  unsafe, 
and  frequently  we  could  see  the  track  on 
both  sides  of  us  at  once,  because  of  its 
serpentine  doublings  and  twistings.  At 
one  place  the  grade  was  actually  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  old  Mormon  Battalion  route  was 
often 'in  sight.  We  arrived  at  Raton  at 
4:30,  where  they  were  obliged  to  double 
the  engines  for  another  climb  to  the  Ra- 
ton tunnel.  It  is  two  thousand  seven 
Hundred  feet  through,  and  the  Battalion 
trail  passes  directly  over  it.  As  we 
emerged  on  the  other  side,  the  train 
came  to  a  standstill  for  a  few  moments, 
and  I  sprang  out,  a  great  desire  possessed 
me  to  stand  on  the  very  spot  their  feet 
had  pressed.  I  picked  up  a  stone  at 
random  as  a  souvenir  of  the  place. 

At  6  p.  m.,  March  17th,  we  passed 
through  "Dick"  Wooten's  toll  gate, 
unique  from  the  fact  that  a  private  in- 
dividual has  got  the  drop  on  a  railroad 
company.  It  is  the  only  way  through 
the  mountains  and  he  did  not  sell  but 
leased  the  right  of  way  and  lines  at  his 
ease.  To  the  right  of  us  towered  Trini- 
dad Peak,  eleven  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  to  the  left  was  "Simpson's 
Rest,"  a  monument  on  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  a  fitting  tomb  in  which  to  lay 
an  old  pioneer.  We  passed  coal  mines 
and  coke  ovens,  of  the  latter  we  saw 
seventy  in  a  row.  There  were  points  of 
interest,  all  new  and  novel  to  me,  enough 
to  fill  a  volume.  We  arrived  at  Denver 
at  5:30;  spent  three  hours  looking  about 
and  took  the  train  for  Ogden.  There 
was  much  sign  of  drouth  between  Den- 
ver and  Cheyenne,  but  beyond  that  we 
encountered  snow-storms,  and  passed 
drifts  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Old  Fort  Laramie  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est for  me,  for  I  had  heard  my  mother  tell 
how  when  she  was  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  she  had  driven  two  yoke  of  oxen 
into  this  very  fort.  She  drove  them,  in 
fact,  clear  across  the  plains,  and  as  we 
passed  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see 
a  picture  of  pioneer  and  emigrant  trains. 


On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  we 
passed  through  Echo  Canyon,  and  as  we 
sighted  Castle  Rock  I  began  to  feel  the 
near  presence  of  home,  and  exclaimed 
with  William  Tell,  "Ye  crags  and  peaks 
I'm  with  ye  once  again!" 

Reached  Salt  Lake  City  at  12:30,  the 
same  day,  which  happened  to  be  Sunday, 
and  arrived  at  Provo  at  7:30  p.m.,  having 
been  gone  just  two  months  and  one  day. 
We  had  traveled  4,874  miles  and  attended 
seventy-seven  meetings. 

In  writing  this  sketch,  no  doubt  some 
mistakes  have  occurred,  but  they  are  the 
result  of  my  misunderstanding  and  not 
the  intention.  My  sole  desire  has  been 
to  interest  and  entertain  the  readers  of 
the  Contributor,  and  record  our  good 
will  toward  the  Saints  in  Arizona,  and 
no  word  of  flattery  or  criticism  has  been 
offered.  Brother  Dalton  joins  me  in 
testifying  that  this  was  the  most  pleasant 
experience  of  our  lives,  and  we  feel  to 
thank  the  Lord,  and  those  who  gave  us 
this  opportunity,  hoping  it  may  result  in 
much  good  to  the  M.  I.  Associations 
which  we  met.  The  pleasure  and  benefit 
we  received,  has  more  than  paid  us  for 
our  time  and  means. 

To  our  kind  friends,  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  we  feel  to  extend  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  our  hearts  for  their  goodness 
toward  us,  and  may  you,  dear  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  M.  I.  Associations, 
continue  in  the  noble  and  dignified  posi- 
tion which  you  now  hold,  and  grasp  the 
many  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  the 
youth  of  Israel,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
humble  servant  and  co-worker  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Thad.  H.   Cluff. 

Provo,  June  13th,   1893. 


A  LIVING  BRIDGE. 
There  was  a  little  courtyard,  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  a  large  city  in  France, 
round  which  were  such  very  high  houses 
that  the  sun  could  never  be  seen  there, 
even  on  the  brightest  days  of  summer. 
In  these  houses  dwelt  at  least  thirty  fam- 
ilies, much  crowded  together.  The  court 
was  so  narrow  that  a  carriage  could 
scarcely  drive  through  it,  and  that  four 
men  abreast  could  hardly  find  marching 
room. 
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It  was  night,  and  all  had  retired  to  rest, 
weary  with  the  hard  work  of  the  day; 
even  the  children,  who  had  been  selling 
newspapers  and  lucifer-matches  in  the 
street,  had  in  their  sound  sleep  forgotten 
both  hunger  and  cold,  and  thought  not  of 
the  sorrows  of  the  coming  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dark  night,  there 
was  a  terrible  cry,  "Fire!  Fire!"  All  in 
the  house  had  awoke,  and  in  a  moment 
were  on  their  legs;  faces  pale  with  terror 
appeared  at  the  windows,  and  the  narrow 
court  was  filled  with  men  who  saw  the 
conflagration  with  horror,  and  had  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  extinguish  it;  it 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  fire-engine 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  led  up 
to  the  court.  Already  large  red  flames 
were  rising  from  the  old  house,  the  stair- 
case and  inner  walls  were  being  consumed, 
and  every  now  and  then  fell  in  with  a 
crash.  The  people  hoped  that  every  one 
had  escaped,  but  now  a  child's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  highest  window  with  a 
shrill  cry,  "Oh  !  father,  save  me." 

But  there  was  no  one  there  who  knew 
how  to  help  or  to  save;  the  women 
sobbed,  the  men  wrung  their  hands,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  the  little  one  up  there 
must  perish  without  an  attempt  to  help 
him.  At  this  moment  a  tall,  strong  man 
advanced,  and  looking  up  at  the  fire  he 
exclaimed,  "Where  are  my  boys?  where 
is  William  ?  where  is  John  ?" 

Instead  of  any  answer,  he  hears  a  cry  of 
agony  proceeding  from  the  house.  The 
father  knows  at  once  from  whom  it  comes; 
he  rushes  into  the  house,  but  at  that  very 
moment  the  staircase  falls  with  a  crash;  a 
ladder  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  court. 

Utterly  appalled,  the  poor  father  stands 
there  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  then 
the  cry  is  again  heard  from  the  flames, 
"Father!  father!  save  me."  Then  an 
idea  seized  him;  he  rushed  into  the  house 
which  stood  opposite  to  the  burning  one 
in  the  courtyard,  and  hurrying  up  the 
stairs  which  here  were  not  yet  burning, 
he  reached  the  room  which  was  opposite 
to  that  in  which  his  children  were.  Then 
he  tore  out  the  window  and  its  wood- 
work, and  with  a  bold  jump  he  sprang 
into  the  opposite  room,  where  he  seized 
the  children,   half   dead   with  terror,  in 


his  arms.  But  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost,  what  shall  he  do  now?  With  both 
his  children  in  his  arms  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  spring  across  again,  he  will 
not  leave  either  of  them  for  a  moment 
behind  him.  Neither  can  he  venture  to 
throw  them  over  into  the  opposite  room, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  catch  them  in 
their  arms.  He  stands  on  the  window- 
ledge,  and  with  wonderful  skill  he  man- 
ages to  stretch  across  from  one  window 
to  the  other,  here  holding  on  firmly  with 
his  feet,  there  with  his  hands,  so  as  to 
form  a  bridge  with  his  body.  Now  he 
calls  out  to  his  lads,  "John,  my  boy,  you 
can  trust  your  father,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  the  child,  with 
tears. 

"Well,  then,  go  across  on  my  back. 
Don't  be  afraid,  but  do  exactly  what  I 
tell  you.     Make  haste  !  trust  in  me." 

The  boy,  terrified  as  he  was,  knew  that 
he  could  trust  his  good,  brave  father,  so 
he  boldly  placed  his  foot  upon  him,  and 
went  with  slow  but  certain  steps  across 
into  the  other  house. 

"And  now,  you,  William  ;  you  have 
only  got  one  minute,"  cries  the  father  to 
the  elder  boy  ;  the  flames  had  already 
penetrated  into  the  room,  and  smoke  and 
heat  were  about  to  take  away  his  breath. 
But  vVilliam,  too,  full  of  love  and  confi- 
dence, made  the  venture,  and  hastened 
over  the  living  bridge  formed  by  his 
father's  body  into  the  room,  where  he  is 
safe. 

The  bystanders  when  they  saw  this, 
burst  out  into  cries  of  joy,  but  then  they 
asked  themselves  how  the  father  would  be 
able  to  save  himself  after  he  had  saved 
his  children.  If  he  withdrew  his  hands 
he  must  fall  down,  and  he  could  not  return 
— the  flames  now  burst  forth  out  of  the 
window,  his  head  and  arms  were  scorched 
by  them.  He  could  only  cry  out  once 
more,  "I  commend  you  to  God,  John  ! 
commend  you  to  God,  William !  God 
bless  you  both  !"  and  then  he  fell  down  to 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  when  they 
took  him  up  the  noble  father  was  dead. 


An  anarchist  is  a  social  Ishmaelite, 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  ev~ 
ery  man's  hand  against  him. 
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Every  observing  teacher  must  be 
struck  with  the  innate  force  and  restless 
energy  manifested  by  children  in  the 
schools  of  Utah.  Controlled,  this  energy 
becomes  a  mighty  propelling  power  for 
human  good.  But  is  it  controlled?  I 
boldly  answer  no.  Hoodlumism,  still 
prevalent  throughout  our  communities, 
is  only  another  name  for  uncontrolled 
energy.  As  applied  to  mental  develop- 
ment, I  must  give  a  still  more  emphatic 
no.  Hitherto,  where  this  innate  force 
has  not  run  riot  and  led  our  young  people 
astray,  it  has  been  spent  largely  in  mere 
muscular  activity.  Picture  the  proud 
position  to  which  Utah  will  forge  ahead 
when  this  mighty  power  shall  be  properly 
conserved  and  be  made  with  due  econ- 
omy to  turn  the  machinery  of  mind  ! — and 
especially  such  mind  as  our  Father  has 
endowed  this  generation  with  ! 

For  the  benefit  of  young  Latter-day 
Saints,  to  incite  whom  to  more  deter- 
mined and  prolonged  mental  endeavor, 
this  paper  is  especially  prepared,  let  me 
be  more  specific. 

In  the  first  place  the  percentage  of  our 
young  men  and  women  that  concern 
themselves  about  an  education  higher 
than  that  of  the  district  school,  is  entirely 
too  small.  The  bad  reasoning  or  want 
of  reasoning  that  leads  to  this  neglect,  I 
cannot  discuss  here.  Let  us  consider  the 
comparatively  few  that  enter  academies 
and  colleges  to  pursue  a  secondary  course 
of  training. 

With  these,  my  observation  teaches 
me,  the  impelling  motive,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  simply  the  ability  higher 
education  gives  to  make  a  better  living. 
What  a  paltry  motive  is  this  for  a  people 
whose  professed  mission  is  the  regener- 
ation of  a  world !  This  low  object  of 
study  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  but 
this  article  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
fact.  Now  I  readily  admit  that  man's 
first  duty  is  to  live.  But,  should  he  stop 
there?  His  second  is  as  surely  to  live  for 
mankind  and  for  eternity.  Now  if  the 
second  duty  should  hinder  or  materially 
endanger  the  first,  there  might  be  reason 
for  halting.  But  it  is  not  so.  Indeed,  he 
only   half   lives — lives   as   do  the  lower 


animals — who  makes  the  first  duty  of  life 
the  last  also. 

Consider  what  takes  place  in  the  legiti- 
mate working  out  of  this  motive.  The 
young  man  who  has  mastered  the  first 
principles  of  double  entry,  returns  at  once 
to  the  country  store  and  thereafter  lives 
to  no  other  end  in  life  than  to  tattoo  and 
besprinkle  a  half-developed  mind  with 
dollar  marks.  But  does  not  society  need 
such  men  also?  Am  I  not  inveighing 
against  a  useful  industry?  Society  needs 
business  men, — men  whose  logical  pene- 
tration has  been  made  so  keen  by  a 
training  that  makes  it  a  habit  to  look 
largely  at  things,  that  they  discover 
unerringly  the  springs  of  commercial  life, 
and  follow  the  meanderings  of  the  stream 
from  source  to  outlet.  But  what  of  our 
country  business(?)  man?  He  troubles 
himself  only  concerning  the  little  com- 
mercial ditch  that  enters  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. When  its  volume  increases  he 
rejoices,  when  it  clogs  or  ceases,  he  cries 
hard  times  and  discourses  sagely  about 
the  regular  periodicity  of  panics,  which  he 
maintains  are  as  far  beyond  human  con- 
trol as  the  tides.  In  a  material  sense,  our 
country  is  cursed  by  ten  business  men  of 
the  first  class  and  ten  thousand  of  the 
latter.  Just  reverse  these  conditions  and 
figure  out  the  changes  that  would  result. 

Look  then  at  the  professions:  here  in  a 
little  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants 
one  may  count  the  alleged  lawyers  three 
times  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and 
the  chances  are  that  a  pettifogger  here  and 
there  will  still  be  seen  emerging  from  his 
office.  Now  if  this  proportion  holds 
throughout  the  Union,  we  have  certainly 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  professedly 
educated  to  look  after  the  stability  and 
welfare  of  the  government.  But  how 
many  are  intelligently  guiding  the  chariot 
of  State?  How  many,  like  brownies, 
merely  hang  to  the  descending  spokes  as 
it  plunges  madly  toward  destruction? 
How  many  rise  out  of  that  region,  com- 
mon to  all,  where  witnesses  are  brow- 
beaten and  juries  befuddled,  into  the 
higher  altitude  of  philosophic  law?  What 
proportion  are  intelligent  spectators  ot 
the  game  of  nations  played  on  the  chess- 
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board  of  the  earth's  surface?  How  many 
of  these,  if  trusted  to  take  part  would  rise 
above  their  own  interests  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind?  Certainly  there  is  a  fair 
proportion:  these  however  can  be 
counted,  but  the  scrubs — 

Nor  must  I  forget  my  own  profession. 
Of  the  young  people  who  will  enroll 
themselves  as  normals  this  year,  how 
many  will  be  actuated  by  a  determination 
to  develop  to  maturity  their  mental  pow- 
ers, how  many  by  the  motive  of  securing 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  school  tax  ? 
judging  by  past  observation,  the  majority 
will  rise  to  a  point  where  love  and  fear 
cancel  each  other — love  of  learning  and 
fear  of  the  county  examining  board.  On 
this  plane  they  will  step  out.  Some  will 
continue  their  growth,  but  most  of  them 
will,  in  a  year  or  two,  begin  to  show  dry 
branches.  And  so  examples  might  be 
multiplied. 

Now  while  I  would  have  our  young 
form  from  these  considerations  the  im- 
mediate resolution  that  in  whatever  voca- 
tion they  elect,  they  will  be  as  broad- 
minded  and  comprehensive  as  their  life- 
work  will  permit,  yet  this  only  would  be 
a  very  unsatisfactory  ultimatum  of  life. 
What  are  all  these  avenues  of  usefulness? 
Only  avenues — means  to  an  end. 

What  do  we  call  our  modern  traveler 
who  starts  out  with  a  fixed  destination  in 
his  mind,  but  on  the  journey  forgets  the 
end  he  sought  in  the  temptations,  novel- 
ties and  hardships  of  the  journey?  By  a 
very  natural  process  the  means  takes  the 
place  of  the  end,  and  he  is  for  life — a 
tramp.  Are  there  not  likewise  in  every 
avocation  men  that  content  themselves 
by  substituting  the  means  for  the  end  ? 
What  of  the  man  that  seeks  wealth,  that 
he  may  do  good,  and  ends  by  worshiping 
the  wealth  ?  the  political  reformer,  that 
becomes  the  chronic  office-seeker,  whose 
only  mora)  code  is  "get  there?" — in 
short,  any  of  the  multiform  activities  in 
which  men  forget  the  end  of  life,  and, 
tramp-like,  pursue  the  means  out  of  mere 
force  of  habit,  till  death  renews  their 
memories  when  it  is  too  late  to  mend  ? 
Alas,  they  all  say.  "Soul,  take  thine 
ease;"  and  though  from  each  we  may 
learn  the  lesson,  "What  doth  it  profit  a 


man,"  will  we  yet  be  wise?  In  view  of 
the  many  instances  within  the  range  of 
our  acquaintance  of  bright  young  men, 
the  hope  of  Israel,  who  in  pursuing  the 
professions,  have  become  the  saddest 
examples  of  this  very  tendency,  will  we, 
if  we  attempt  to  follow  them,  suffer  our- 
selves to  mire  in  their  tracks?  Or  will 
we  let  the  light  of  a  burning  testimony 
guide  us  past  these  quagmires  safely  to 
the  end  of  our  striving  ? 

Beyond  all  these  modes  of  human 
activity  there  is  to  the  Latter-day  Saints 
but  one  supreme  end,  the  Millennium,  or 
rather  the  preparing  of  mankind  for  it. 
It  is  well  that  we  cannot  conceive  the 
magnitude  of  this  work,  for  it  would 
stagger  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need 
to  enlarge  our  conceptions  continually, 
lest  we  dwindle  in  idleness.  Let  us  for- 
ever dismiss  the  miraculous  idea  of  its 
accomplishment,  which  is  such  a  balm 
to  laziness.  God  has  but  one  way  of 
conveiting  the  human  mind, — the  plant- 
ing of  truth  there  and  nurturing  it  till  it 
grows.  Whatare  the  truths  that  mankind 
needs  for  its  regeneration?  They  are 
social,  industrial,  political  and  scientific  as 
well  as  religious.  Hitherto  we  have  at- 
tempted to  teach  but  the  one  feature,  the 
religious,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons:  it  is 
the  only  one  we  have  been  prepared  to 
teach.  But  we  must  lead  also  in  the 
others.  Before  you  can  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  men,  you  must  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live.  The  golden  rule  is  lead  to 
the  man  utterly  oppressed  by  his  fellow- 
man.  We  must  become  teachers  here 
also;  but  to  become  teachers  we  must 
first  become  students — students  with  the 
noblest  and  the  highest  motives  that  can 
swell  the  human  heart — the  love  of  our 
fellowmen. 

It  is  equally  idle  to  stand  by  pooh- 
poohing  the  present  systems  of  the  world 
as  unworthy  of  study,  expecting  that 
God  will  reveal  some  new  principle  that 
shall  unify  mankind.  "Nothing  but  the 
gospel  will  cure  the  evils  of  the  world," 
is  an  oft-quoted  remark.  Certainly,  but 
what  is  the  gospel?  When  God  shall, 
out  of  the  present  chaos  and  discord, 
have  arranged  a  perfect  political  and 
social  system,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
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there  will  be  no  principle  that  did  not 
previously  exist  in  some  form  or  other,  in 
the  thought  of  the  world.  It  needed 
but  divine  wisdom  to  select  and  co- 
ordinate these  principles,  and  to  breathe 
over  them  the  spirit  of  the  golden  rule. 
Herein  then  lies  our  hope:  if  we  can 
enter  into  these  studies  and  not  forget 
the  end  in  the  intricacies  of  the  means; 
if  we  can  approach  them  and  live  in  them 
by  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  then 
God  through  our  ministrations  can  bring 
about  His  glorious  purposes. 

But  to  come  back,  to  the  strict  truth 
we  are  not  students  in  the  sense  that 
Orson  Pratt  was  a  student.  Save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  we  do  not  start  out  with 
proper  motives,  nor  a  determination  to 
persevere.  And  once  we  slacken  the 
tension  of  our  minds,  we  dissipate  our 
energy  and  cripple  our  development. 
In  all  the  instances  of  half-educated 
young  people  I  have  named,  the  motive 
and  the  result  are  the  same:  a  sordid 
ambition  and  a  stunted  growth.  Is  it 
necessary,  then,  to  continued  mental 
growth,  that  a  student  stay  within  the 
walls  of  a  school,  and  pursue  formal 
studies  year  ofter  year?  Relatively,  yes; 
absolutely,  no.  The  cases  are  too 
numerous  where  men  have  attained  the 
greatest  eminence  by  their  own  unaided 
study,  to  say  that  the  constant  super- 
vision of  a  teacher  is  indispensable. 

Every  young  man  of  ordinary  endow- 
ments may  do  what  some  young  men  of 
ordinary  endowments  have  done;  but 
every  young  man  won't.  The  vital 
question  is,  will  you,  who  have  these 
examples  so  glibly  on  your  tongue's  end 
as  excuse  for  leaving  school — will  you 
follow  these  models?  You  will  not.  If 
money-making  be  your  object,  and  you 
leave  school  when  the  first  point  of 
money-making  efficiency  has  been  reach- 
ed, your  fine  resolutions  about  employ- 
ing leisure  time  will  be  vain;  you  will 
remain  a  grub;  that  is,  unless  you  are 
the  exceptional  tenth. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises, 
what  is  an  adequate  period  for  scholastic 
training  to  the  student  ambitious  of  at- 
taining his  highest  mental  power  ?  This 
question  supposes  ordinary  efficiency  in 


all  the  branches  taught  in  the  district 
school.  One  year  only  in  the  higher 
branches,  while  ordinarily  begetting  a 
relish  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
often  serves  no  better  purpose  than  to 
give  the  ''big  head,"  which,  like  the  big 
jaw  in  cattle,  makes  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  decide  what  the  possessor  is  good 
for.  A  four  years'  course,  I  would  fain 
persuade  our  young  people,  is  the  least 
mark  they  should  set  for  themselves. 
This  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  compara- 
tive survey  of  the  ordinary  sciences, 
without  which  they  will  fail  to  appreciate 
the  science  literature  which  will  come  to 
them  through  life.  Mathematical  studies 
necessary  for  mind  discipline,  and  liter- 
ary and  language  studies  so  essential  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  literature,  they  will 
also  have  time  to  pursue.  All  their 
faculties  will  thus  be  awakened,  and 
their  tastes  judiciously  formed.  They 
will,  moreover,  be  given  a  momentum 
that  will  generally  carry  them  onward 
through  life.  Such  a  course  seldom  fails 
to  prepare  the  way  for  special  work  in 
the  great  universities,  where  four  or  five 
years  more  may  profitably  be  spent. 
Indeed,  ten  years  of  a  young  man's  life, 
say  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  especially 
where  marked  talent  manifests  itself,  can 
not,  in  my  estimation,  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  the  equipment  of  mind 
and  body  by  rigid  discipline.  If  the 
brightest  of  our  young  people  could  be 
made  duly  to  sense  this  and  act  upon  it, 
what  with  their  native  genius  and  mar- 
velous innate  force,  there  is  hardly  a 
place  in  the  great  field  of  human  activity 
that  they  might  not  aspire  to. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  of 
how  long  a  student  should  tie  himself  to 
formal  studies  in  order  best  to  mature 
the  intellectual  powers  for  the  business 
of  life,  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  by 
naming  an  arbitrary  number  of  years. 
But  it  can  be  quite  safely  estimated  by 
results.  On  general  principles  it  may  be 
said  of  him  who  sets  aside  his  studies,  or 
rather  his  studious  habits,  as  he  lays  off 
his  coat,  not  only  that  he  has  left  school 
prematurely,  but  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  attained  the  dignity  of  a  student. 
On  the  point  of  uncontrolled  energy,  our 
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youth  may  not  inaptly  be  likened  to  the 
"mountain  torrents  which  leap  our  crags 
and  plow  our  valleys  without  asking 
leave."  Why  do  we  send  them  to  school, 
save  that  they  may  by  constant  discipline 
gain  control  of  themselves.  He  then  in 
whom  the  mind  is  not  master  of  the 
man;  who  has  not  acquired  the  power  of 
pinning  his  energies  unswervingly  to 
whatever  he  wills  to  do,  leaves  school 
too  soon,  be  it  after  one  or  after  four 
years  of  study.  This  thought,  if  kept  in 
view,  may  help  to  brace  up  multitudes  of 
young  people  who  leave  their  studies  on 
specious  pretexts,  but  who  are  in  reality 
driven  from  the  schoolroom  by  an  uncon- 
trollable physical  energy  that  rebels 
against  flowing  into  the  meager  channels 
of  an  undeveloped  brain.  Such  young 
people  should  obstinately  refuse  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  this  baser  self:  in  a  little 
while  the  mind,  constantly  increasing  in 
power  and  capacity,  will  be  able  to  utilize 
this  otherwise  tyrannical  force,  the  con- 
scious increase  of  self-command  will  give 
more  than  a  compensating  pleasure,  and 
this  energy,  which  at  first  threatened  dis- 
ruption, will  end  by  being  useful  in  the 
proportion  that  it  is  powerful. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been 
to  encourage  our  young  men  and  women 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  capacity  their 
mental  powers,  to  the  end  that  as  artists 
or  artisans,  tradesmen  or  producers,  in- 
ventors or  machanics,  politicians,  scien- 
tists or  authors,  they  may,  by  the  force 
of  their  genius,  forge  ahead  and  become 
leaders.  But  in  the  climbing  toward 
these  eminences,  let  us  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  they  are  but  means  to  one 
great  end— the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  for  native  fibre 
and  force  of  intellect  we  stand  equal 
with,  perhaps  far  ahead  of  any  people  on 
earth.  We  have  so  much  force  in  fact, 
that  rarely  is  one  found  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rigid  and  prolonged  discipline 
necessary  to  get  it  under  perfect  control. 
But  the  day  is  past  when  tickling  the  soil, 
produces  an  abundant  harvest.  We 
must  hereafter  plow  deep  and  plant 
with  care.  Let  not  money  be  the 
sole  nor  even  the  most  prominent  aim 
in  seeking  a  higher  education  :  but 
rather  the  command:  "Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness." 

N.  L.  Nelson. 
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XXVI. 
EMIGRATION   TO  UTAH   IN    i860. 

An  editorial  in  the  Millennial  Star,  of 
December  10th,  1859,  reminded  the 
Saints  in  Europe  that  the  season  for 
emigration  was  again  approaching,  and 
that  it  was  time  for  those  Saints  who 
intended  to  emigrate  to  America  the 
coming  year,  to  send  in  their  names  to 
the  mission  office,  and  deposit  at  least  a 
part  of  their  passage  money.  The  Saints 
were  also  informed  that,  according  to 
advice  from  President  Young  and  others 
in  the  Valley,  the  demand  there  for  labor 
and  service  of  all  kinds,  for  both  male 
and  female,  far  exceeded  the  supply, 
consequently,  all  who  emigrated  might 
feel  sure  of  immediate  and  constant 
employment  at  fair  wages,  comfortable 
situations  and  good  homes  in  the  gather- 
ing places  of  the  Saints.     Those  who 


had  not  the  means  to  go  directly  through 
but  who  could  raise  enough  to  take  them 
across  the  ocean,  and  who  were  not  in 
situations  to  add  to  their  means  so  that 
in  a  year  or  two  they  could  accumulate 
sufficient  to  pay  their  way  through  to  the 
Valley,  were  advised  to  go  to  the  States, 
and  as  far  west  on  the  way  to  Utah  as 
their  means  would  take  them. 

Under  these  instructions  two  shiploads 
of  Saints  were  sent  off  from  Liverpool  in 
i860,  namely,  the  Underwriter  with  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  and  the  William 
Tapscott  with  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
souls.  A  few  others  sailed  on  miscellan- 
eous ships.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
emigration  of  Saints  from  Europe  in  i860 
consisted  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
souls,  of  whom  about  six  hundred  and 
forty  sailed  from  Liverpool  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  going  through  to  Utah  that 
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season;  eighteen  of  these  were  P.  E. 
Fund  emigrants,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  expected  to  cross  the  plains  with 
hand  carts,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  were  prepared  to  go  through  with 
teams;  the  remainder,  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  souls,  expected  to  tarry  in 
the  States  for  a  season  till  they  could  ob- 
tain means  to  defray  their  expenses  to 
the  valley.  Many  of  these,  however 
through  the  assistance  of  friends  and  the 
emigration  agents,  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  valley  the  same  year. 

In  the  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
638,  an  emigration  report  is  published. 
According  to  this,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Saints  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  bound  for 
Utah,  between  the  dates  of  July  r,  1857, 
and  June  30,  i860.  If  we  deduct  thirty- 
six,  who  sailed  in  the  Wyoming  in  1857, 
we  have  a  total  for  three  years  (1858, 
1859  and  i860)  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  report 
would  naturally  indicate  that  none  at 
all  emigrated  in  1858,  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  comparatively  large 
number — two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
souls — which  is  said  to  have  sailed  in 
miscellaneous  ships.  This  number  neces- 
sarily includes  theninety  souls  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  John  Brighton  in  1858, 
and  also  the  eighty-nine  passengers,  most- 
ly American  missionaries,  who  returned 
in  the  ships  Underwriter  and  Empire  the 
same  year.  This  makes  at  least  one 
hundred  and  seventy  nine  Saints  who 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  1858,  which  num- 
ber deducted  from  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  mentioned  as  having  emi- 
grated in  miscellaneous  ships  during  1859 
and  i860  outside  of  the  regularly 
organized  companies. 

Of  the  emigrants  who  embarked  at 
Liverpool  in  1858-60,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  according  to  the 
report  referred  to,  were  from  the  British 
Mission,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
from  the  Scandinavian  Mission  and  two 
hundred  and  eleven  from  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Mission  (namely  two  hundred  and 
nine  from  the  Swiss  cantons  and  two  from 
y Italy).     There  were  also  two  French  and 

three  German  Saints,  and  seventy  elders 
*li* 


returning  home  from  missions,  making  a 
grand  total  of  two  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  souls. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Com- 
pany.—  Underzuriler,  594  souls.  The 
ship  Underzvriter,  Captain  Roberts, 
cleared  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  March  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
New  York  on  Friday  the  thirtieth.  There 
were  on  board  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  souls  of  the  Saints,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Elder  James  D.  Ross,  assisted 
by  his  counselors  James  Taylor  and 
John  Croft.  This  number  included 
seventy  souls  from  Switzerland;  and  the 
remainder  were  from  the  British  Mis- 
sion. 

On  the  first  of  May,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  of  thirty  days,  the  Underwriter 
arrived  at  New  York.  Four  deaths 
occurred  on  board  and  four  marriages 
were  solemnized.  On  the  third  of  May 
the  emigrants  continued  the  journey  from 
New  York  tor  Florence,  Nebraska,  from 
which  point  they  commenced  their  trip 
across  the  plains.  {Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
XXII,  pp.  234,  331.) 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Com- 
pany.—  William  Tapscott,  730  souls.  On 
the  eleventh  of  May,  i860,  the  ship 
William  Tapscott,  Captain  Bell,  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  bound  for  New  York, 
with  seven  hundred  and  thirty  souls  of 
the  Saints  on  board,  including  three 
hundred  and  twelve  from  Scandinavia, 
and  eighty-five  from  Switzerland,  under 
the  presidency  of  Elder  Asa  Calkin,  with 
whom  Elders  William  Budge  and  Carl 
Widerborg  were  associated  as  counselors. 
About  four  hundred  of  the  emigrants 
started  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
through  to  Utah,  under  the  hand  cart 
and  team  arrangement.  The  remainder 
purposed  remaining  in  the  States  until 
they  could  acquire  sufficient  means  to 
follow.  The  Scandinavian  part  of  the 
company  had  sailed  from  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  on  board  the  steamship  Paul- 
ine, May  2nd,  i860,  and  arrived  at 
Grimsby,  England,  on  the  fifth.  Thence 
they  proceeded  by  rail  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  sixth,  and 
boarded  the  William  Tapscott  on  the 
seventh.     This  was  the  same  ship  which 
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brought  a  large  company  of  Saints  across 
the  Atlantic  the  year  previous. 

The  voyage  of  the  William  Tapscott 
was  somewhat  prolonged  by  contrary 
winds,  and  the  weather  was  also  wet  and 
stormy,  which  made  the  trip  rather  un- 
pleasant. The  smallpox  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  Scandinavian  Saints 
on  Sunday,  June  3rd,  and  spread  rapidly 
until  nine  persons  were  down  with  it. 
Ten  deaths  occurred  on  board,  among 
the  Scandinavian  and  Swiss  Saints.  Four 
children  were  born,  and  nine  couples 
married  during  the  voyage. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  15th,  the  ship 
arrived  at  the  quarantine  point  in  New 
York  Harbor.  The  next  day,  two  doc- 
tors came  on  board,  and  vaccinated 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  the  whole  of 
the  steerage,  and  a  portion  of  the  cabin 
passengers;  also  the  ship's  crew.  This 
was  done  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
pox having  been  on  board,  although  all 
the  sick  had  nearly  recovered  by  this  time. 

On  the  twentieth,  after  being  detained 
in  quarantine  five  or  six  days,  the  passen- 
gers were  all  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
and  the  following  day,  in  the  evening, 
they  continued  the  journey  up  the  Hud- 
son River  with  the  steamboat  Isaac 
Newton,  which  brought  them  to  Albany 
on  the  twenty-second.  Thence  they 
traveled  via  Rochester,  Niagara  Falls, 
Windsor,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Quincy, 
to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  thirteen 
sick  passengers  were  placed  in  the  hos- 
pital. They,  however,  recovered  so  far 
that  they  were  able  to  go  with  the  com- 
pany, which  started  the  next  day  by 
steamboat  up  the  Missouri  River,  for 
Florence,  Nebraska,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  night,  between  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  and  first  of  July. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  over- 
land travel  in  i860,  it  was  deemed  wis- 
dom to  send  the  emigrants  as  far  as 
possible  by  steam,  and  avoid  the  toil- 
some and  harassing  part  of  the  team 
journey  from  Iowa,  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  which  in  former  years  had  required 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  travel.  It 
had  been  learned  by  experience  that  the 
road  between  Iowa  City  and  Florence,  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when   the   emi- 


grants had  to  travel  was,  in  point  of 
toil  and  hardship,  by  far  the  worst  part 
of  the  journey,  owing  to  its  being  a  low, 
wet  country,  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
year  was  subject  to  heavy  and  continual 
rains.  These  storms,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil — being  clay  much  of  the  way 
— rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
Arriving  at  Florence  the  emigrants 
found  shelter  in  a  number  of  empty 
houses  while  they  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  crossing  the  plains. 
{Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  331, 
459.  538-  Morgenstjernen,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86. 


Elder  George  Q.  Cannon  was  appoint- 
ed emigration  agent  in  i860  and  in- 
structed to  take  charge  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  time  of  their  landing  in  New 
York.  He  made  all  preparations  for  their 
journey  across  the  plains,  including  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  carts,  tents 
and  provisions,  most  of  which  were  de- 
livered at  Florence  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  emigrants  at  that  point. 

The  market  on  the  frontiers  that  year 
was  very  fluctuating,  and  the  excitement 
created  by  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  mines 
caused  a  decided  rise  in  all  the  articles 
required  for  an  outfit  for  the  plains,  as 
well  as  in  oxen  and  wagons.  But 
through  the  diligence  and  efficiency  of 
Elder  Cannon,  the  companies  of  Saints 
which  crossed  the  plains  and  mountains 
in  i860  were  all  started  off  in  fine  shape, 
and  arrived  in  the  valleys  in  good  season. 

The  first  emigrant  train  which  started 
from  the  Missouri  River  for  the  moun- 
tains in  i860,  left  Florence  May  30th,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Warren  Walling.  It 
contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
with  thirty  wagons,  mostly  drawn  by 
oxen,  which  after  a  prosperous  journey 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  August  9th,  and  en- 
camped on  the  public  square  in  the 
Eighth  Ward,  having  spent  seventy-two 
days  in  crossing  the  plains.  The  com- 
pany's cattle  were  in  excellent  order  on 
their  arrival. 

Captain  Franklin  Brown  left  Florence 
in  charge  of  a  small  company  of  Saints 
consisting  of  sixty  persons,  with  fourteen 
wagons  and  about  eighty  head  of  stock. 
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Charles  R.  Savage  was  the  chaplain  and 
secretary  of  this  company.  Having  ar- 
rived on  the  Weber  River,  the  company 
divided,  some  of  the  emigrants  going 
down  that  stream  to  Ogden,  while  others 
took  the  left  hand  road  to  Provo ;  the 
balance  went  direct  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty-eighth 
or  twenty-ninth  of  August.  One  death 
occurred  during  the  overland  journey. 

The  first  hand  cart  company  of  the 
season  left  Florence  June  6th,  i860,  in 
charge  of  Captain  Daniel  Robinson.  The 
company  was  chiefly  composed  of  British 
Saints  with  a  few  families  from  the  East- 
ern States,  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  souls,  who  traveled  with  six  wagons, 
forty-three  hand  carts,  thirty- eight  oxen 
and  ten  tents.  On  the  journey  across 
the  plains  some  sickness  prevailed,  and 
one  child,  two  years  old,  died.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  after  leaving  Florence 
the  emigrants  were  exposed  to  drenching 
showers;  but  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  they  had  excellent  weather. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  August  27th,  the 
company  arrived  safely  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  good  order  and  fair  state  of  health. 
As  soon  as  they  emerged  from  the  can- 
yon on  the  east  bench,  and  the  citizens 
got  a  glimpse  of  them,  the  streets  leading 
eastward  presented  a  very  animated  ap- 
pearance. "Everybody  seemed  cheery 
and  pleased  to  go  out  to  meet  the  new 
arrivals.  By  the  time  the  company 
reached  the  camping  ground  opposite 
the  Eighth  Ward  Schoolhouse,  there 
were  thousands  of  citizens  around  them, 
whose  language  and  reception  to  the 
weary  pilgrims  were  evidently  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  camp  was  soon  formed 
by  the  wagons  being  placed  in  a  line  to 
the  north,  the  tents  in  the  west  and  the 
hand  carts  to  the  south  and  east."  Pre- 
siding Bishop  Edward  Hunter  and  his 
counselors  and  the  Bishops  of  the  differ- 
ent city  wards  were  on  the  ground  early, 
bringing  to  the  camp  a  liberal  supply  of 
vegetables  and  other  edibles  to  refresh 
the  immigrants.  Captain  Ballo,  with  a 
portion  of  his  band,  was  also  there  and 
enlivened  the  scene  with  excellent  music. 
President  Young  had  sent  out  wagons 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 


of  flour  and  five  hundred  pounds  of 
bacon  to  meet  the  company  and  help 
them  in. 

John  Smith  left  Florence  about  the 
fifteenth  of  June  with  a  company  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  per- 
sons, with  thirty-nine  wagons.  After 
reaching  the  Weber  River  some  of  the 
immigrants  took  different  routes  to  their 
destination,  and  when  finally  the  train 
reached  Salt  Lake  City,  about  noon  on 
Saturday,  September  1st,  there  were  only 
twenty  wagons  in  the  company.  There 
were  three  deaths  in  this  train  before  it 
arrived  at  Laramie. 

Captain  James  D.  Ross,  left  Florence 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  with  a  com- 
pany of  Saints  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  persons,  thirty-six  wagons, 
one  hundred  and  forty- two  oxen,  and 
fifty-four  cows.  This  company  was  met 
in  Emigration  Canyon  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  by  Apostles  George  A. 
Smith,  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Franklin  D. 
Richards,  who  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing with  the  immigrants.  The  following 
day  (Monday,  September  3rd)  the  com- 
pany arrived  safely  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
There  had  been  only  a  little  sickness 
among  the  immigrants  while  crossing  the 
plains,  and  only  one  death  occurred. 

Another  wagon  company  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons, 
thirty-eight  wagons,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  oxen,  and  thirty-nine  cows,  left 
Florence,  June  19th,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Jesse  Murphy,  and  after  a  successful 
journey,  arrived  at  the  public  square,  in 
the  Eighth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  about 
noon  on  Thursday,  August  30th,  i860. 
There  were  two  births  in  this  company 
after  leaving  Florence,  but  no  deaths. 
Their  cattle  were  in  good  condition  on 
their  arrival. 

A  company  of  English  and  Scandi- 
navian Saints,  who  had  been  temporarily 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  principally  in  Iowa  and  Neb- 
raska, left  Florence  for  the  Valley  on  the 
third  of  July.  It  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  souls,  was  led  by  Cap- 
tain John  Taylor,  and  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  September  17th,  after  a  quick 
and  prosperous  journey. 
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In  charge  of  Captain  Oscar  Stoddard, 
the  second  hand  cart  company  of  the 
season,  and  the  last  hand  cart  organiza- 
tion which  ever  crossed  the  plains,  rolled 
out  of  Florence  on  the  sixth  of  July.  It 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  Scandina- 
vian Saints  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  the  William  Tapscott.  The  company 
traveled  with  twenty-two  handcarts  and 
six  wagons,  and  their  journey  across  the 
plains  was  fraught  with  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  which  attended  even  the  best 
equipped  and  most  successful  hand  cart 
companies.  Considerable  sickness  also 
prevailed  among  the  emigrants,  and  some 
of  the  oxen  died,  which  increased  the 
difficulties  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey.  On  Monday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 24th,  this  company  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  last  emigrant  company  which 
crossed  the  plains  in  i860,  started  from 
Florence  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
under  the  presidency  of  William  Budge. 
It  consisted  of  over  four  hundred  passen- 
gers, with  fifty-five  wagons,  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  oxen  and  seventy-seven  cows. 
In  addition  to  a  late  start  from  England, 
the  emigrants  composing  this  company 
had  been  detained  in  quarantine  through 
sickness,  which  made  it  a  little  later  than 
usual  for  them  to  leave  Florence.  After 
a  safe  journey,  during  which  four  deaths 
and  four  births  occurred,  the  company 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Friday, 
October  5th,  about  noon.  The  Scandi- 
navian portion  of  the  company,  of  which 
Elder  Carl  Widerborg  had  immediate 
charge,  traveled  part  of  the  way  by  itself. 

Besides  the  companies  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing,  a  few  emigrants  crossed 
the  plains  in  an  ox  train,  which  under  the 
direction  of  Elder  Joseph  W.  Young, 
made  the  trip  from  Utah  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  back  again  in  i860.  This  com- 
pany consisting  of  about  thirty  wagons, 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  also  some  mule 
teams  left  the  valley  in  the  spring  and 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  third  of 
October,laden  with  freight  and  emigrants, 
but  mostly  freight.  The  cattle  which 
made  the  trip,  looked  better  on  their 
return,  than  some  of  those  which  had  only 


been  driven  from  the  States  that  season. 
A  small  number  of  Saints  also  crossed 
the  plains  in  Brigham  H.  Young's  freight 
train,  which  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
September  14th.  A  few  emigrants  came 
through  in  other  freight  trains.  Each  of 
the  emigrant  companies,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  valleys  were  soon  dispersed,  as 
most  of  them  had  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who  had  preceded  them  to  Utah, 
ready  to  receive  them  and  bid  them  wel- 
come to  their  "mountain  home." 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,  the  same  day 
that  the  last  company  left  Florence, 
Elder  George  Q.  Cannon  left  Florence 
for  the  Valley,  and  passing  the  different 
companies  on  the  road  he  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  August.  The  emigra- 
tion of  i860,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  some  other  seasons,  was  very  success- 
ful in  its  details  and  there  were  perhaps 
less  deaths  and  suffering  among  the 
Saints  crossing  the  plains  that  year,  than 
among  a  similar  number  of  emigrants 
any  previous  season  since  the  Saints  com- 
menced to  gather  to  the  mountains. — 
Millennial  Slar,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  25,  636, 
669,  668.  Deseret  News,  Vol.  X,  pp.  205, 
172,  212,  189,  188,  228,  240,  249.  Mor- 
genstjernen,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  87. 

With  the  year  i860  ends  one  interest- 
ing and  distinct  feature  of  Church  emi- 
gration. Since  i860  hand  cart  travel 
across  the  plains  has  belonged  to  the 
past.  Its  peculiar  and  distinct  charac- 
teristics will  ever  belong  to  that  part  of 
the  reminiscences  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  which  deals  with  heroic  men  and 
women,  who,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
fought  and  suffered  to  establish  Zion  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tales  of  endur- 
ance, self-sacrifice  and  bravery  pertain- 
ing to  these  times,  will  be  rehearsed  in 
the  ears  of  our  children  and  grand-child- 
ren, and  all  future  generations  will  yet 
pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  those 
noble  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion,  who 
accomplished  what  they  did  for  the  sake 
of  religion. 

Since  1856  no  less  that  ten  companies 
of  Saints  containing  nearly  three  thous- 
and souls  had  left  the  Missouri  River 
with  the  intention  of  walking  across  the 
plains  and  mountains  and  pulling  in  hand 
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carts  with  their  own  hands  what  little 
baggage  they  could  bring  along.  Of 
these,  five  companies,  aggregating  about 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
souls,  started  out  in  1856;  two  companies, 
or  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  souls, 
in  1857;  one  company  with  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  Saints,  in  1859  ;  and  two 
companies,  numbering  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  passengers,  in  i860.  The 
experience  of  these  people  will  never 
have  its  equal  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  trials  and  hardships  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  the  Saints  in  order 
that  they  may  be  tried,  purified,  and  put 
on  their  metal,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, I  feel  confident  that  they  will  never 
again  be  required  to  gather  to  Zion 
by  means  of  hand  cart  or  similar  con- 
veyances. 

And  while  we  now,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  later,  view  these  matters  in  the 
light  of  history,  and  are  inclined  to  make 
comments  upon  them,  let  us  remember 
that  those  who  wended  their  way  slowly 
and  wearily  from  Iowa  City  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  these  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  these  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicles, did  it  not  for  worldly  gain,  nor  for 
the  honor  of  man;  but  they  did  it  in  the 
fear  of   God.     Their  anxiety  to  gather 


was  so  great,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  God  so  intense,  that  they  will- 
ingly submitted  to  the  hardships  and  trials 
of  such  a  journey,  in  order  to  reach  the 
place  which  had  been  established  and 
dedicated  for  the  gathering  of  Israel,  the 
erection  of  holy  temples  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Zion  on  the  earth.  Honor  to  the 
man  and  woman  who  made  such  a  sacri- 
fice; honor  also  to  the  memory  of  the 
weary  pilgrims  who  fell  as  martyrs  by  the 
wayside.  And  while  we  frequently  visit 
the  graves  of  our  beloved  ones,  and  place 
flowers  and  evergreens  on  the  little 
mounds,  beneath  which  their  earthly 
remains  rest  awaiting  the  call  of  Him  who 
holds  the  keys  of  the  resurrection,  let  us 
occasionally  drop  a  flower  in  memory  of 
our  brethren  and  sisters  who  slumber  in 
unknown  graves  beyond  the  summits  of 
the  mighty  Wasatch.  And  as  we  look 
toward  the  east  from  whence  they  came, 
let  us  remember  that  they  perished  with 
their  faces  set  toward  the  land  where  the 
Lord  has  blessed  us  and  made  us  pros- 
perous and  comfortable.  Exhausted  and 
suffering  from  cold  and  disease,  they  laid 
down  their  lives  for  Zion,  for  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  for  their  friends.  We  shall 
greet  these  martyrs  in  the  resurrection. 
Andrew  Je?tson. 
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As  the  birds  come  in  the  spring,  from 
whence  we  know  not ;  as  the  brook 
comes  from  the  ground,  or  the  tide  to  the 
sea,  so  comes  the  poet  and  his  songs 
from  the  misty  realms  of  the  great  un- 
known. 

The  mission  of  the  poet  is  to  make 
men  feel  the  presence  of  an  eternal  love- 
liness, until  all  souls  are  faint  with  long- 
ing for  their  home,  yet  at  the  same  time 
are  strengthened  to  fulfill  their  work  on 
earth  that  they  may  surely  come  into  the 
land  of  life. 

Some  of  the  world's  grandest  poets  are 
faded  and  gone,  but  they  have  left  prints 
and  footsteps,  traced  with  glory,  on  the 
earth,  that  we  might  be  led  by  them 
to    that    sacred    place  where    we,    per- 


chance, may  see  the  glory  face  to  face. 
In  all  ages  poets  have  been  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
the  most  renowned  have  treated  the 
loftiest  themes  that  can  employ  the  mind 
and  heart.  The  poet  is  surely  an  artist, 
for  he  paints  a  picture  on  the  mind.  His 
thoughts  are  his  brush  and  his  words  the 
coloring. 

In  olden  times,  the  poets  sang  their 
poems,  and  hence  were  known  as  min- 
strels. Their  training  from  early  child- 
hood was  to  store  their  memory  with  the 
poetic  legends  of  the  land,  until  they 
could  coil  into  verse  the  rude  stories  of 
their  own  time. 

When  the  shadows  had  fallen  and  the 
festive  hall  was  filled,  while  the  cup  was 
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passed  merrily  from  lip  to  lip,  the  min- 
strel, with  his  "word  of  joy,"  roused  or 
soothed  the  fiery  passions  of  the  warriors 
as  he  related  the  deeds  of  the  heroic 
dead;  or  he  sang  the  praises  of  their 
noble  lords  and  ladies,  chanting  to  his 
harp,  now  one  adventure,  now  another, 
as  the  guests  or  their  lord  might  call  for 
this  or  that  favorite  incident.  Brows 
paled  or  cheeks  flushed  as  war  or  love 
varied  the  theme  of  his  wild  melodies. 
No  festival  was  complete  without  him 
and  his  harp.  Wherever  he  went  the 
son  of  song  found  a  welcome  resting- 
place. 

The  poets  sing  of  the  earth  with  its 
gorgeous  display.  They  sing  of  life  with 
its  joys  and  sorrows.  They  sing  of  war 
with  its  victories  and  terrors.  They  sing 
of  love  with  its  sighs  and  tears.  They 
sing  of  heaven  with  its  wonderful  powers. 
They  sing  of  God  with  His  mysteries  and 
mercy.  They  sing  as  the  wind,  when  the 
forest  trees  are  vocal  with  majestic  melo- 
dies, and  every  leaf  takes  up  its  tiny  harp 
to  answer  back  in  sounds  now  soft  now 
loud. 

The  poet's  bride  is  poetry — a  sacred  gift 
— a  divine  gift  from  on  high.  Poetry 
appeals  to  the  feelings,  soothing  and  lull- 
ing them  to  rest.  It  awakens  thoughts 
which  before  had  slept,  but  now  rise 
above  the  horizon  of  the  soul,  and  shine 
brightly  making  what  was  once  dark  as 
lustrous  as  is  heaven.  It  brings  with  it 
music  as  simple  as  the  sky — and  melo- 
dies that  the  angels  sing.  It  causes  the 
spirit  to  despise  earthly  bounds  and 
seek  a  happier  shore  far,  far  beyond  this 
life  of  ours. 

The  souls  of  poets  are  cramped  in  their 
earthly  bodies,  and  it  is  not  till  death  sets 
them  free  that  they  return  to  their  full 
destiny.  God  made  not  the  soul  to  sleep 
but  to  be  ever  elevating  itself  to  the  use 
of  His  glory.  There  is  much  for  the  soul 
to  do,  if  it  will  work  for  humankind,  and 
make  one  error  less,  or  bring  one  truth 
to  mind's  altar. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  a  few  of 
these  divinely  gifted  poets  and  include 
therewith  some  of  their  minor  poems.  The 
first  one  to  claim  attention  is  the  humble 
poet — the  "wee  mountain  daisy" — Robert 


Burns.  He  sang  of  love,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  poets  of  the  affections.  His 
songs  are  themselves  musical,  and  every 
line  is  touched  and  shaded  with  heartfelt 
pathos.  He  loved  nature  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  its  simplicity,  he  being  it 
may  be  said,  the  first  of  our  song  writers. 
His  poetry  has  helped  to  waken,  elevate 
and  refine  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland. 
He  chose  the  simplest  objects  for  his 
themes  and  by  this  moved  many  to  tears. 
His  poem  of  the  "Mountain  Daisy" 
that  lay  in  the  path  of  his  plow  is  rich 
in  poetic  light  and  color: 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure, 

Thy  slender  stem; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 
There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  ! 
Ev'n  those  who  mourn'st  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date; 
Stern  ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom!*' 

Note  the  tenderness,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  pathos  which  marks  every  line. 

Burns  was  rocked  in  the  golden  cradle, 
yet  he  was  not  of  noble  birth,  like  some 
of  his  fellow  poets,  but  was  a  humble 
Scotch  laddie.  He  gave  his  soul  to 
poetry,  and  would  pen  an  ode  to  his 
sheep  as  he  drove  them  to  the  pasture,  or 
write  a  ballad  on  the  prettiest  girl  among 
the  reapers. 

His  poem  of  'A'  That,  and  A'  That,' 
is  everywhere  quoted  for  its  truth  and 
earnest  simplicity.  In  the  poem  he  de- 
picts that  though  a  man  be  poor,  or 
rich,  he  is  still  'a  man  'for  a'  that.' 

One  of  the  grandest  poets  was  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  He  sang  of  life, 
death,  love,  nature  and  God.  He  stands 
as  the  central  figure  of  American  poetry, 
and  is  unsurpassed  in  grace,  melody, 
pathos,  elegance  and  naturalness.  He  is 
the  bard  of  daily  life,  familiar  experiences, 
and  domestic  affections.   His  desire  was: 
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"To  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer." 

The  secret  of  his  imagination  was  his 
love  for  human  nature. 
Of  life,  Longfellow  says: 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.'' 

These  verses  are  popular  for  their 
depth  of  thought,  simplicity  and  truth. 
One  of  his  chief  songs  and  one  of  the 
grandest  in  literature,  is  his  song  of  the 
"Day  is  Done."     Listen  to  its  repetition: 

"The  day  is  done  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist: 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  Day. 
Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time. 
For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor, 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 
Read  from  some  humble  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 

Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 
Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

Reflect  upon  this!  Is  it  not  grand? 
Had  he  not  a  poet's  soul?  Did  his  songs 
not  gush  from  his  heart?  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  upon  whom  God  bestowed 
this  marvelous  gift.  His  works,  like 
those  of  some  other  great  writers,  are  as 
ships,  heavily  freighted  with  immortal 
treasures,  breaking  the  sea  of  life  with 
fadeless  beauty  as  it  sails,  and  carrying 
to  every  shore,  seeds  which  spring  up 
bearing  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  human 
heart  and  mind. 

John  Milton,  another  of  the  world's 
great  poets,  sang  chiefly  of  God  with 
His  mysteries  and  mercy.  He  found 
his  ideal  in  God  alone.  His  heart  lived 
in  sublime  solitude.  Such  men  as  Milton 
are  high  priests  to  humanity,  for  they 
utilize  the  sacred  fire  God  hath  kindled 
within  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing amusement  only  to  man,  but  to 
awaken  kindred  greatness  in  the  recep- 
tive soul.  Like  the  Puritans,  Milton's  eye 
was  always  directed  toward  an  almighty 
judgment,  hence  his  poems  are  raised 
like  temples,  and  their  rhythm  flows  like 
organ  chants.  His  chief  poem  is  Par- 
adise Lost,  which  is  an  epic  of  a  fallen 
cause.  It  treats  of  the  creation  of  man 
and  woman,  with  their  temptation  and 
fall.  In  the  first  two  books  are  contained 
many  evidences  of  the  sublime.  Its  lofty 
height  and  spirit  is  what  distinguishes 
the  entire  poem  from  every  other  poem 
in  the  language.  Milton's  individuality 
is  always  present,  and  the  most  affecting 
passages  in  the  poem  are  allusions  to 
his  own  self.  Milton  owes  his  name  and 
ever-living  place  in  the  religious  English 
heart,  chiefly  to  the  sacred  character  of 
his  poems. 

Now  may  be  briefly  considered  the 
poet  of  reflection  and  contemplation, 
William  Wordsworth.  He  is  noted 
chiefly  for  his  short  poems,  and  his  star 
is  ever  climbing  higher  into  the  cloudless 
sky,  while  his  circle  of  readers  widens 
with  the  progress  of  the  years. 

His  love  for  nature  was  a  passion — a 
blissful  and  holy  one.     The  noted  poem, 
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entitled,  "Intimations  of  Immortality," 
is  a  marvelous  outburst  of  the  highest 
poetry,  and  is  held  as  one  of  the  priceless 
gems  of  English  literature.  In  it  he  de- 
picts the  recollections  of  his  early  years, 
the  hallowed  dreams  of  youth,  and  ob- 
serves with  thoughtful  reverence  the 
tastes,  delights,  affections,  the  strange 
utterances  and  questionings  of  childhood. 
The  two  chief  stanzas,  and  the  two 
quoted  everywhere,  are  the  ones  in  which 
he  reflects  upon  human  birth  into  this 
lower  world      He  says: 

"Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come, 

From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

In  the  following  concluding  lines  of  his 
poem  he  expresses  his  admiration  for  the 
beauties  of  God's  creations,  and  rejoices 
with  nature,  showing  the  unapproachable 
tenderness  and  depth  of  his  soul: 
"Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

His  great  work,  entitled  the  "Excur- 
sion," is  a  noble  poem  on  the  interests  of 
the  soul,  and  is  set  forth  with  serious 
meditations  in  the  grand  and  grave  har- 
monies of  the  organ.  He  muses  tenderly 
upon  the  troubles  of  the  world  and  as- 
sures— 

"That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being, 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace, 
All  accidents,  converting  them  into  good." 

Alfred  Tennyson,  another  poet  of  the 
affections,  will  live  in  literature  for  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  verse,  which, 
as  yet,  has  never  been  surpassed.     Con- 
sider the  following  which  is  tinged  with 
his  personal  purity  and  thoughtfulness: 
"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of, 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way, 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Of  forgiveness  Tennyson  says  with 
deep  feelings: 


"Oh  man!  forgive  thy  mortal  foe, 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live, 
To  be  forgiven  must  forgive." 
In  his  minor  key,  Tennyson  has  pro- 
duced nothing  more  beautiful  than  this 
little  song  addressed  to  the  sea: 
"Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 
O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 
O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 
And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 
Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me." 
The  poetry  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
is  a  vision  of  the  identity  of  nature  and 
mind.  His  lines  are  marked  with  the 
sure  elevation  of  his  motive  and  the 
strange  mysticism  of  his  mood.  In  poem 
after  poem,  the  flame  image  of  his 
inspiration — the  bodily  divine,  and  the 
real  shining  though  the  apparent,  seeks 
utterance  in  higher  and  clearer  expres- 
sion. None  of  the  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  which  he  belongs,  had 
such  wisdom  in  human  affairs  as  he. 
Emerson  was  not  a  jingling  serenader, 
but  a  kingly  bard,  whose  gift  was  to 
make  the  'wild  blood  start  in  its  mystic 
springs.' 

One  of  our  most  characteristic  and 
popular  poets,  is  John  G.  Whittier.  No 
writer  of  ballads  founded  upon  national 
history  and  tradition  can  compare  with 
him. 

The  following  is  from  his  exquisite 
poem  of  Robin: 

"The  robin  brings  cold  dew  in  his  little  bill, 

And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin, 
You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 

Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 
Prayers  of  love  like  rain  drops  fall, 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew, 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  him  in  the  good  they  do." 
Some  of  the  poetical  thoughts  and  re- 
flections of  William  C  Bryant  hold  a  high 
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place  in  literature.     With  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing, with  sweet  and  mild  music,  he  says: 

"Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshipers  ! 
The  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 

In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend, 
Are  eddies  of  that  mighty  stream 

That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end." 

English  literature  is  also  indebted  to 
Samuel  T.  Coleridge  for  some  of  its  gems. 
His  chief  poem  is  the  "Ancient  Mariner, " 
in  which  the  supernatural  and  fantastic 
are  touched  with  matchless  skill.  The 
chief  of  his  minor  poems  is  the  one  en- 
titled "Love."  In  this  the  melody  rolls 
as  in  a  trance.     Thus — 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 
The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 

Has  blended  with  the  light  of  eve, 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  !" 

In  the  garden  of  literature  some  of  the 
choicest  flowers  were  planted  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  placid  English  poet.  His 
chief  poem  is  the  "Deserted  Village." 
The  entire  poem  is  a  transcript  of  his 
own  associations  and  experiences.  Ob- 
serve the  sublime  simile  in  the  closing 
lines: 
"Near  yonder  copse,  where    once   the  garden 

smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows 

wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  dis- 
close, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

To   them   his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs   were 

given , 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the   vale  and   midway  leaves   the 

storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Thomas  Gray  also  planted  with  Gold- 
smith one  of  the  choicest  flowers.  His 
"Elegy  in  the  Country  Churchyard" 
made  him  famous.  One  stanza  with  the 
last  noble  line,  must  have  been  laden 
with  a  mournful  meaning: 


"The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
In  the  fine,   artistic  blending  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  imagination,   Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes    excels   every  modern    English 
writer.    He  is  the  best  example  of  the 
school  of  Pope  that  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic   has   produced.      He  is   always 
fresh,  always  genial,  and  always  manly. 
Beside  being  a  satirist,  humorist,  novel- 
ist, scholar  and  scientist,  he  was  a  true 
poet.  One  whose  verses  are  of  the  highest 
kind.     The  following  lines  are  noted  for 
their  combined  melody,  saving  sentiment, 
and  grand  and  sublime  earnestness: 
"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea!" 
In  his  serious  and  sentimental  verse, 
James  Russell  Lowell  has  several  equals, 
but  in  range  of  power  and  variety  of 
expression  he  is  unsurpassed.  The  lofty 
faith  of  the  following  lines  are  tinged  with 
his  earnestness  of  soul: 
''Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, wrong  forever  on 

the  throne, 
But  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind 

the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own!" 
To  the  poets  mentioned,  was  given 
more  than  the  soul  of  ancient  song,  and 
their  dower  came  from  a  higher  and  a 
greater  power.  They  did  not  dwell 
apart,  enshrined  in  golden  beams,  nor 
from  time's  rude  blows,  but  the  sun 
which  shone  upon  them,  shines  upon  us 
all,  and  is  the  light  of  common  day. 

God's  living  poems  spoke  to  them  in 
every  line,  and  no  human  weakness  or 
frailty  could  make  it  less  divine.  They 
were  true  to  their  marvelous  gift,  and 
poured  their  hearts  and  souls  into  their 
sublime  and  loving  work. 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Aggie  Sharp. 
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SIGNIFICANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

It  is  something  unusual  in  these  latter 
times  for  any  nation  to  give  serious  con. 
sideration  to  means  for  the  increase  of  its 
population.  The  idea  seems  prevalent 
among  various  peoples,  as  well  as  with 
individuals,  that  there  are  already  too 
many  people  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  the  continued  and  assured  pros- 
perity of  the  human  race.  Nevertheless, 
the  French  nation  has  lately  become 
seriously  concerned  about  its  population, 
and  under  government  supervision  a 
commission  has  been  examining  the 
causes,  and  recommending  a  remedy  for 
the  decrease  of  French  people  within 
the  borders  of  that  beautiful  country. 
For  several  decades  past  the  population 
of  France  has  been  stationary,  while  the 
latest  census  shows  more  deaths  than 
births  among  Frenchmen.  Were  it  not 
for  the  foreign-born  people  living  in 
France,  either  temporarily  or  through 
naturalization,  there  would  have  been  a 
decrease  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
population  of  that  country. 

What  to  do  under  these  circumstances 
has  been  a  matter  of  serious  discussion 
among  the  able  men  of  that  nation,  for 
some  time  past.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  the  acceptance  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  plan  which  will  be  recom- 
mended for  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  plan  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  resolutions.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  men 
having  no  children.  Second,  the  land 
tax  should  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children;  and  third,  the 
parents  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
bulk  of  their  property  to  one  son. 
Should  these  suggestions  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  law-making  department 
in  France,  the  effect  would  doubtless 
result  in    great    good  to  that    country. 


There  is  scarcely  any  question  but  what 
the  next  ten  years  would  see  quite  an 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  in  France. 

The  first  suggestion  would  have  a 
tendency  to  place  marriage  upon  the 
high  plane  which  it  should  really  occupy, 
and  make  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
numerous  posterity  the  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  instead  of  as  is 
now  too  often  the  case,  objects  of  ridi- 
cule. 

The  second  proposition  would  measur- 
ably overcome  the  objection  of  some 
poor  people  to  the  increase  of  their  fami- 
lies, because  the  more  children  they  were 
blessed  in  receiving,  the  less  would  be 
the  national  tax  imposed  upon  them. 

The  third  resolution  is  to  overcome  a 
measure  which  has  come  down  to  this 
day  from  the  times  of  the  Revolution.  A 
law  was  then  passed,  which  is  still  in 
force,  requiring  the  father  to  divide 
equally  among  his  children  all  his  prop- 
erty, the  result  of  which  has  been  that  the 
land  is  divided  into  such  small  portions 
in  many  instances  that  it  is  incapable  of 
producing  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
owner,  and  thus  instead  of  being  a  bless- 
ing to  all  of  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family,  it  has  rather  become  a  detriment. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  a  law 
requiring  the  equal  division  of  property 
among  the  heirs  is  a  just  one;  and  yet, 
when  we  look  at  it  fairly,  it  seems  scarce- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  law  to  insist 
upon  a  man  doing  with  his  property  other 
than  his  own  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice 
may  dictate.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
children  in  the  family,  who,  during  the 
life  of  the  parent,  have  squandered  far 
more  of  his  means  than  their  share  at  his 
death  would  amount  to.  Why  should 
such  a  one,  after  his  excesses,  still  be 
permitted  to  consume  an  equal  share  of 
the  estate  with  the  others  who  have  been 
more  careful  of  the  parents'  interest,  and 
more  frugal  in  their  habits?  Again, 
some  children  may  have  inclination  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  talents  of 
others  need  development  in  other  direc- 
tions. Why  would  it  not  be  just  to  allow 
the  father  to  spend  means  in  the  pre- 
paring of  one  son  for  a  profession  or 
business,  and  thus  expend  in  the  culti- 
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vation  of  his  talents,  that  portion  of  his 
estate  to  which  the  child  would  be  en- 
titled in  case  of  death,  and  then  to  the 
son  who  prefers  farm  life,  leave  the  bulk 
of  his  land  in  one  piece  for  his  care  and 
cultivation?  Under  any  circumstances 
does  it  not  seem  just  and  right  that  a 
man  who  accumulates  means  should  be 
left  to  dispose  of  it  to  his  surviving 
kindred  as  he  thinks  best  ?  It  seems  to 
us  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  be 
left  to  the  individual,  rather  than  to  the 
state  for  adjustment.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  we  think  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions  by  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  will  result  in  good  generally, 
and  will  accomplish  at  least  to  some 
extent  the  desired  object. 

There  is  a  selfish  motive  underlying 
this  action  of  the  French  nation.  It  is 
found  that  in  Germany  the  male  births 
are  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of 
France.  This  continued  for  any  great 
length  of  time  would  result  in  a  vastly 
superior  military  force  in  the  neighboring 
country  than  France  could  possibly 
muster.  The  enmity  existing  between 
these  two  countries  makes  it,  therefore, 
imperative  on  France  to  see  that  no  such 
advantage  accrues  to  Germany  if  it  is 
possible  to  counteract  it.  In  these  days 
when  "He  should  take  who  has  the 
power,  and  he  should  keep  who  can," 
almost  the  very  existence  of  a  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  fighting  men  it 
can  muster;  hence  the  desire  of  France 
to  produce  her  quota  of  soldiers  for 
future  safety. 

The  question  of  population  is  one 
which  needs  serious  consideration  by 
more  nations  than  France.  In  some 
parts  of  our  own  country  it  is  astonishing 
to  note  how  rapidly  the  foreign    born 


element  is  increasing,  while  the  native 
Americans  are  decreasing.  In  the  New 
England  states  very  much  concern  has 
been  felt  over  this  matter.  Some  dis- 
tricts of  country  of  that  part  of  the 
United  States  have  become  almost  de- 
populated. Agents  have  even  been  sent 
to  the  old  world  to  induce  emigration  to 
the  New  England  states,  and  terms  of 
settlement  of  very  great  advantage  have 
been  offered  those  who  would  con- 
sent to  take  up  their  homes  in  that  re- 
gion. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
modern  ideas  and  ways  of  living  are 
destructive  of  human  life.  It  requires  no 
great  prophet  to  foretell  the  results  of 
the  social  evils  which  exist  so  alarmingly 
in  our  country.  It  means  that  of  the 
comparatively  few  who  will  be  born,  a 
less  number  will  be  strong  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally.  The  whole  social  atmos- 
phere needs  purification.  •  Not  by  process 
of  law  alone,  but  through  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  laws  of  life,  and 
in  the  laws  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord, 
for  if  the  reason  is  not  convinced  and 
the  heart  is  not  prompted  to  pursue  the 
proper  course  in  marital  affairs,  law  will 
have  little  effect  in  overcoming  the  evils 
which  exist  in  this  and  other  nations. 
In  this  direction,  however,  as  in  very 
many  others,  the  Gospel  which  the  Lord 
has  restored  to  the  earth  will  be  the 
great  panacea  for  the  ills  of  humanity, 
and  by  obedience  to  its  precepts,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  people  who  observe 
its  requirements  should  not  become  a 
healthy  and  strong  race,  enjoying  great 
length  of  life,  and  increasing  wonderfully 
in  their  species  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  human  family. 


SINCERITY. 


What  is  it?  "Freedom  from  disguise; 
a  synonym  for  truth  and  honesty."  So 
says  that  greatest  of  all  authorities  on  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words 
composing  the  English  language,  Noah 
Webster.     Unlike  a  certain  acquaintance 


of  mine,  who,  having  made  no  study  of 
the  subject,  still  considers  he  has  as  good 
a  right  to  an  opinion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  a  word  as  has  Webster.  I 
am  disposed  to  let  the  great  literaleur 
have  his  way  in  this  and  all  similar  cases. 
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To  be  sincere,  then,  is  to  be  true, 
honest,  undissembling  and  unfeigned,  in 
our  daily  lives,  in  word  and  action.  To 
be  insincere,  is  to  be  the  opposite:  un- 
true, dishonest,  dissembling,  and  feigning 
that  which  we  do  not  feel  or  believe. 
A  sharp  contrast,  indeed,  between  the 
two  conditions.  Let  us  glance  at  them 
more  in  detail,  and  seek  to  bring  out  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  one,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  horrid  aspects  of  the 
other,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
scan  our  own  lives,  and  see  in  which 
direction  our  footsteps  tend. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  my  ac- 
quaintances for  a  fitting  character  to  rep- 
resent the  first  condition,  my  mind 
instinctively  reverts  back  to  a  friend  of 
my  early  girlhood,  who  was  ever  my 
ideal  of  sincerity.  The  angel  of  death 
cut  her  down  in  the  morning  of  her 
bright  womanhood.  She  sleeps  'neath 
the  shade  of  the  mesquit  and  chaparral 
of  a  sunny  southern  clime,  the  sweet 
sleep  of  the  pure  and  virtuous;  but  she 
lives  in  the  memory  of  her  many  friends, 
as  the  very  personification  of  truth. 
Never,  during  a  daily  intercourse  of  sev- 
eral years,  did  I  discover  the  least  devi- 
ation from  truth,  in  word  or  action. 
Never  did  she  indulge  in  light,  frivolous 
conversation;  yet  to  hear  her  talk  was 
like  listening  to  the  notes  of  a  rare  sing- 
ing bird,  or  the  babble  of  a  mountain 
brook,  so  childlike  and  simple  her  man- 
ner, so  irresistibly  true  to  nature  her 
thoughts.  The  blue  eyes  met  your  own 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  the  sweet  mouth 
wreathed  so  often  with  a  smile,  the  most 
infectious  I  ever  saw,  told  no  tale  of  her 
companions  that  was  untrue  or  unkind; 
spoke  no  word  of  meaningless  flattery; 
but,  when  they  did  speak,  were  it  only 
the  simple  words:  "Come  and  see  us," 
or  the  soul-stirring  words,  "I  love  you," 
no  doubt  would  ever  enter  the  hearer's 
mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  thought 
which  prompted  the  speaker.  Loved 
ardently  by  her  friends,  respected  by  her 
acquaintances,  she  lived  a  short,  but 
happy  and  joyous  life.  Called  away  to  a 
sphere  more  in  accord  with  her  nature, 
she  is  truly  mourned  by  a  host  of  lov- 
ing   friends.     Of  her  it  could    be  truly 


said:  "Of  such  are  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

With  regret  I  turn  from  this  picture  of 
unfading  loveliness,  to  another,  which  in 
contrast,  shows  up  its  sombre  tints  in 
a  manner  truly  depressing.  Few  are  the 
sunbeams  that  stray  across  the  path  of 
this  unfortunate  acquaintance.  I  cannot 
call  her  friend  in  the  true  sense,  for  there 
is  no  congeniality  between  us.  One  call 
upon  the  individual  in  question,  induced 
by  a  sense  of  duty  or  pity  for  her  con- 
dition, is  equal  to  a  double  dose  of  the 
"blue-bag,"  the  effects  of  which  last 
indefinitely. 

There  are  a  variety  of  moods  in  which 
the  casual  caller  may  find  the  person 
under  consideration,  which  may  be 
described  as  "too  utterly"  sweet,  fawn- 
ing, sour  and  bitter.  It  would  be  hard 
to  decide  which  is  the  most  tantalizing  to 
a  simple,  straight-forward  nature.  Un- 
der the  first  heading  she  may  be  found 
in  a  most  amiable  frame  of  mind.  Ad- 
jectives do  not  exist  in  sufficient  number 
and  quality  to  describe  the  virtues  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  But  in  her 
manner  of  setting  forth  these  plaudits, 
the  listener  instinctively  feels  that  it  is 
after  the  fashion  of  the  sugar  coating 
covering  an  acrid  and  nauseous  pill,  and 
he  fears  lest  some  overt  word  or  act  of 
his  own  may  bring  to  view  the  sickening 
mass. 

A  week,  a  day,  nay,  an  hour  later, 
and  you  may  find  this  singular  nature  in 
an  entirely  different  mood.  Virtues  have 
turned  to  vices;  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple words  and  acts  are  misconstrued. 
Lack  of  sincerity  in  herself  begets  the 
idea  that  others  are  seeking  to  deceive 
and  mislead.  All  the  sweets  of  life 
seemed  turned  to  vinegar,  and  its  sun- 
beams are  overshadowed  by  the  poll  of 
discontent. 

Some  days  later,  having  occasion  to 
pass  her  residence,  I  call  in,  perhaps 
carrying  some  little  comfort  or  delicacy. 
Then  it  is  that  the  mood  designated 
"farvning"  becomes  apparent.  Her  gra- 
titude becomes  oppressive,  never  did  she 
have  so  true  a  friend,  or  one  who  knew 
just  how  to  prepare  things  as  she  likes 
them  as  myself.      She  then  draws  a  con- 
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trast  between  the  dish  I  have  prepared, 
and  something  a  neighbor  has  sent  in, 
which  she  declares  is  not  "fit  to  eat,"  or 
else  vouchsafes  the  opinion  that  she  isn't 
"very  clean  about  her  cooking."  Too 
angry  and  disgusted  to  trust  myself  to 
say  anything  further,  I  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, fully  expecting  to  have  both  my- 
self and  my  dish  analyzed  in  like  man- 
ner before  the  next  person  who  calls. 

Under  "bitter"  she  will  be  found  in  a 
terrible  state.  The  world  is  all  wrong, 
and  apparently  no  one  can  right  it  but 
herself.  Nobody  else  has  so  much 
trouble,  or  deserves  it  so  little.  If  the 
Lord  expects  to  make  her  any  better  by 
subjecting  her  to  such  course  of  treat- 
ment, He  will  find  Himself  mistaken,  and 
so  an  ad  infinitum. 

All  other  feelings  are  swallowed  up  in 
those  of  compassion  and  pity,  as  I  gaze 
upon  the  discontented  countenance,  sur- 
mounted by  hair  already  streaked  with 
gray,  and  think  what  a  miserable  old  age 
lies  before  one  cursed  with  so  discontented 
and  unhappy  a  spirit.  Looking  back  a  few 
years  to  her  youth's  spring-time,  I  see  a 
maid,  blessed  with  an  average  amount  of 
intelligence,  and  having  advantages  to  de- 
velop the  same  that  few  in  our  commun- 
ity have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  A  bright 
future  could  have  been  hers  had  it  not 
been  spoiled  by  giving  way  to  a  foolish 
trait  in  her  character,  insincerity  in  her 
words  and  actions.  Indulgence  in  this 
habit  led  to  other  unlovely  characteristics, 
until  we  find  her  in  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion described. 

The  two  characters  portrayed  are  true 
to  life,  and  far  from  being  isolated  in  their 
nature,  may  be  found  in  all  degrees,  from 
the  best  to  the  worst,  in  every  town  and 
village  throughout  the  world.  To  be  the 
one,  is  to  be  happy,  and  make  others  so; 
to  be  loved  and  honored  by  all,  and  to 
hold  the  confidence  of  both  good  and 
bad. 

To  be  the  other,  is  to  be  discontented 
and  unhappy,  to  suspect  others  of  the 
disagreeable  qualities  inherent  in  self;  to 
be  shunned  and  disliked,  or  at  best 
pitied,  by  the  good  and  noble. 

I  leave  to  the  reader  the  verdict  as  to 
which  path  is  best  to  pursue  in  order  to 


be  good  and  true,  and  fulfill  the  object  of 
our  creation  to  our  own  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  our  friends,  and  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  God.  Cactus. 


JUDGE  STORY'S  MOTHER. 

The  distinguished  men  of  New  Eng- 
land have  generally  come  up  from  fami- 
lies where  the  mother  was  at  once  ser- 
vant, seamstress,  housekeeper,  school- 
mistress, and  lady.  Her  frugality  and 
management  made  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  meet,  for  food  was  dear,  comforts 
scarce,  and  means  stinted.  Many  were 
the  shifts  to  which  she  was  put,  yet  her 
household  was  managed  with  tact,  her 
children  clothed  and  educated,  and  there 
was  always  a  little  something  to  give  in 
charity. 

Such  a  woman  was  the  mother  of 
Judge  Story.  When  a  boy,  he  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  books,  and  ambitious  to 
excel  in  his  studies.  If  dinner  was  not 
ready  at  the  school-hour,  he  would  take 
a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hand,  and  run  off 
with  it  to  school,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
numbered  among  the  tardy  boys. 

The  mother  fostered  her  boy's  love  of 
study.  Accustomed  herself  to  take  the 
lead  and  to  be  always  busy,  she  stimulat- 
ed him  to  be  second  to  none. 

"Now,  Joe,"  she  used  to  say  to  him, 
"I've  sat  up  and  tended  you  many  a 
night  when  you  were  a  child,  and  don't 
you  dare  not  to  be  a  great  man." 

How  thoroughly  the  boy  drank  in  her 
spirit  is  shown  by  his  career  as  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Her  character,  and  the  difference  he  saw 
paid  in  his  early  home  to  her  judgment, 
created  in  his  mind  a  high  estimate  of 
woman. 


The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live 
with  honor  in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reali- 
ty what  we  would  appear  to  be. — 
Socrates. 

Never  forget  what  a  man  has  said  to 
you  when  he  was  angry;  if  he  has  charged 
you  with  anything,  you  had  better  look 
it  up;  anger  is  a  bow  that  will  shoot 
sometimes  where  another  feeling  will 
not.—//!  W.  Beecher. 
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PRICE'S 

Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


Liverpool^ London^  Globe 
Insurance  Co. 

HSSETS    Oi^ER $46,000,000. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 
W.    S-   WARREN,    RESIDENT    SECRETARY,   CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 

AMERICAN  BISCUIT  &  MFG.  Co. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UTAH       CRACKER       FACTORY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILTER  BRAND  W  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

ssrSold  by  allWholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"^ 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Manaaer 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 

A.^irlcytxli:txtreLX  Machinery 

REPRESENTING 

The  Warder,  Bushnell  &  Glessner  Co.,  Mfpi.  of 

CHAMPION    MOWERS    AND    BINDERS. 

Thomas    Manufacturing    Company's 

*  RRKES,     DISC     HKRROMS,     ETC.  * 

Aiiltnutn    A     Taylor 
THRESHERS. 

ENGINES  .ho  /OMii^^4!B>/X  F'NE    BUGG,ES 

BOILERS.     L-fi^S  '"'  ,  ^ \       r.DD,,rrc 

road  carts,  t^^^J     CARRIAGES, 

AND   SURRIES. 


Harness  and 
Road  Wagons 


EmllM     iTIo<  lean 


-Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  Extras  always  on  hand.- 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 


Nos.  231  and  233  State  Street, 

SALT     LAKE    CITY,     UTAH. 
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SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line  to 
all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  fP  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

City  Ticket  Office,    210  Main  St. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 

S.H.H.CLARK,     E  DICKENSON,     E.L  LOMAX, 
Prest.&Gen.Mgr.     AsstGen.Mgr.        G.F.&T.A. 


HOW  IS  THIS? 

Something  unique  even  in  these  days 
of  mammoth  premium  offers,  it  is  the  latest 
effort  of  Stafford's  Magazine,  a  New  York 
monthly  of  home  and  general  reading. 

The  proposition  is  to  send  the  Magazine 
one  year  for  one  dollar,  the  regular  sub- 
scription price;  and  in  addition  to  send 
each  subscriber  fifty-two  complete  novels 
during  the  twelve  months:  one  each  week. 

Think  of  it.  You  receive  a  new  and  com- 
plete novel,  by  mail,  post  paid,  every  week 
for  fifty -two  weeks,  and  in  addition  you 
get  the  magazine  once  a  month,  for  twelve 
months,  all  for  one  dollar.  It  is  an  offer 
which  the  publishers  can  only  afford  to 
make  in  the  confident  expectation  of  get- 
ting a  hundred  thousand  new  subscribers. 
Among  the  authors  in  the  coming  series 
are,  Wilkie  Collins,  "Walter  Besant,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  Anthony  Trollope,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Miss  Braddon,  Captain  Marryat,  Miss 
Thackery  and  Jules  Verne.  If  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opportuni- 
ty, send  one  dollar  for  Stafford's  Magazine 
one  year.  Your  first  copy  of  the  magazine 
and  your  first  number  of  the  fifty-two 
novels  (one  each  week)  which  you  are  to 
receive  during  the  year  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  mail.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order,  regis- 
tered letter  or  express.    Address 

H.  STAFFORD,  Publisher, 
Stafford's  Magazine, 
P.  O.  Box  2264, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  mention  this  'paper. 


L.  S.  HILLS,  Prent.       MOSES  THATCHER,  Vlce-Pre.st.        II.  8.  YOUNG,  Cathier. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,     UTAH, 

Stt'pfiJs  •S28;888:-Jfcfc^  General  Banking. 
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YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


*GOLD  BAND* 


FliAVO^lNG    EXTRACTS, 
BfltqflG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue/ Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


p^dopn  Yoat*  Homes 


WITH  STEEL  PORTRAITS  OF  OUR  LEADING  PEOPLE, 

THE    PROPHET    JOSEPH,  BRIGHAM    YOUNG, 

WILFORD    WOODRUFF,  LORENZO    SNOW, 

GEO.    Q.     CANNON,  DANIEL    H.    WELLS, 

EDWARD    HUNTER,  WM.     B.    PRESTON, 
THE  THREE  WITNESSES    to   THE   BOOK  OF   MORMON, 

THE    PIONEER     WOMEN,  EDWARD    PARI  RIDGE, 

NEWEL    K.    WHITNEY,  THE   LOGAN  TEMPLE, 

AND    SEYERAL  OTHERS. 

Suit^Z^p&dsocen^      The  Contributor  Co., 

p.o.  box  520.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  LEADING    INSURANCE    AGENTS    OF    UTAH. 


Mso/ufely 
Pure 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


STATE  BflHK  OF  UTAH. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 
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CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS, 


$500,000,00. 

50,000.00: 
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HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


jirectors  :- 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  CHARLES  S.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.JOWE!'      NKPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.OANNOK.  FRANK  T.  TAYLOR. 
SPENCER  OLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  B.  M.  WKILEK. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLKY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zior/s  Co-operative 

Mercantile  Institution, 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     $1,250,000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHANDISE. 

Main     Street,     Salt     Lake     City. 
BRANCHlHOUSESI-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND    IDAHO     FALLS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Df^UG  DEPflFvT|WEflT, 


Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OFFICERS: 

DIRECTORS : 

PRESIDENT: 

WILF0RD  WOODRUFF. 

VlCE-PltKSIDKNT: 

MOSES  THATCHER. 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 

H.  D1NWO0DEY, 

P.  T.  FARNSWORTH, 

J.  R.  BARNES, 

Secretary: 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 
TREASURER: 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

g.  romney; 

J.  R.  WINDER, 

F.  is.. 

w.  n.  ROWE, 
JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 
LYMAN. 

WM.  H,  HOWE,  Assistant 

Supt 

T.  G. 

WEBBER,  Superintendent. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL  AGENTS 


BO     MAIN     STREET. 


